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Great Medical Associations 
Condemn 


Benzoate of Soda in Food 


The American Medical Association has passed the following 
resolution concerning the drugging of foods with Benzoate of 
Soda or other chemical preservatives: 

That the American Medical Associati 
“TOM, Foseatiis anes apen Compre the 


necessity of amending the national pure food and drugs act in 
the following particulars, viz: ! 


*(1) To —_— absolutely and unqualifiedly the use of 
Benzoate of Soda and similar preserbatives in the preparation 
and preserbation of foods destined for interstate commerce. 


ae 2 Se Se SS Fk SS. BR 
(c), the prebention of the utilization of unclean and offensive 


waste productions, which now, by the use of such preserbatibes, 
are branded as foodstuffs and sent through the channels of 
commerce. | 
Resolutions of similar import have also just been passed in 
the great conventions of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


These resolutions constitute an unanswerable endorsement 
of the stand taken by H. J. Heinz Company, and other reputable 
manufacturers, for strict purity, sound materials, and sanitation 
in the manufacture of food products. 


From drugged food there is only one protection—Read 
labels carefully. The law demands that every article of food 


prepared with Benzoate of Soda must have that fact stated on 
the label. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Sweet Pickles, 
Apple Butter, Mince Meat, etc., do not contain Benzoate of Soda 
or any artificial preservative. These—and all of Heinz 57 
Varieties—are prepared from fresh, pure materials, by clean 
methods, in open-to-the-public, sanitary kitchens which are visited 
and inspected by thousands annually from every part of the world. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products, 
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T first sight no one could 
| possibly have guessed 

what it was, or what the 
young fellow who wheeled it 
was doing. It looked a little 
like a wheelbarrow, only the 
wheel was twice as large, being 
nearly four feet high, and of 
much slighter build. It also 
had two arms like a wheel- 
barrow, but the arms were far lighter 
and longer. Connected with the axle 
there was a little box with a glass lid, 
and on the other side of the wheel 
another larger box with a cover and 
padlock. The whole contrivance would 
hardly have weighed more than thirty 
pounds, and to wheel it was mere 
child’s play. 

A lawyer and an editor invented it 
—Lawyer Huntley at the village, seven 
miles from the old squire’s farm, and 
Editor Rastwell of the Pine State 
Gazette. Times were a little dull 
that season—1869—for both of them; 
it was an off year, politically. So 
they took thought in a public-spirited 
way and hatched a scheme for getting 
up a county map and real-estate atlas, 
the idea being that all the well-to-do 
people thereabouts would buy a copy 
at six dollars. 

But to draft their map accurately 
they needed more exact measurements 
than were then in hand, as to the 
principal highways of the county. 
They therefore set their wits to work 
and invented this ‘‘road-measurer,’’ 
as they called it. It was a sort of 
cyclometer. 

It would have saved much slow 
footing it about if they had attached 
their distance-recording gear to the axle 
of a light road wagon; but perhaps 
they did not think of that. Their 
road-measurer had to be wheeled like 
a wheelbarrow by a person on foot, 
who made notes of the distances and 
the relative location of the farmhouses 
and other property—plotting the map 
roughly as he went on. To do this 
required very careful attention to the 
task, also a good eye and fidelity to 
the object in view. . Neither the lawyer 
nor the editor had any great liking for 
such painstaking details, or for so much 
long, hard walking. What they wanted 
was a young man on whose accuracy 
they could rely and whom they could 
trust to do the right thing; and after 
casting about, they came up to the old 
squire’s one evening and offered the 
job to my cousin Addison, who was 
then about eighteen years old. 

At that time we young people had 
been living at the old farm three or 
four years, and Addison had begun to be 
known as a resourceful and trustworthy boy. 

Mr. Huntley introduced the subject of the 
map, and finally offered Addison a one-fourth 
interest in the prospective profits if he would 
do the necessary work with the road-measurer. 

We had finished haying and grain harvest. 
Addison could be spared. Moreover, this was 
the kind of thing that always suited him pretty 
well. But he was a cautious boy. He thought 
over Huntley’s proposition for an hour or 
more, figured up some four hundred miles of 
road to be measured, then got the old squire’s 
advice, and offered to do what they wanted for 
the quarter-interest as proposed and a dollar 
and a half a day additional. 

The lawyer declared this to be impossible, 
and he and the editor went away, taking their 
invention with them, but returned two days 
later, and after some further discussion, came 
to an agreement, Addison -reducing his cash 
demand to a dollar and a quarter a day. 

Addison had to bear all his own expenses 
while travelling ; but he hoped to clear a dollar 
a day by taking a basket of cooked food with 
him from home, and stopping overnight at 
farmhouses, where in those days the charge for 
lodging was but trifling. The road-measurer, 
with all that appertained to it, was entrusted to 
him ; and the next morning we all turned out 
betimes to see him start off with it. 

It was August, and as hot days were to be 
looked for, Addison put on an old cork helmet, 
which contributed to the outlandish aspect of 
the entire rig. We all laughed, I remember, 
when he picked up the ‘arms’ of the road- 
measurer and walked off—the big front wheel 
turning lazily and that droll little clicking noise 
— to itself inside the box on the 

xle, 

And if the contrivance looked queer to us, 
who knew about it, it was ten times more an 
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He grew so angry over it that 
presently he did a very foolish 
thing. 

He had stopped to make a 
record and mark the location of 
a farmhouse, when he noticed a 
horse and wagon coming on 
behind him, driven by a large, 
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“SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI!" 


object of curiosity to strangers whom Addison 
met on the highway. 

This, indeed, was a phase of his new job 
which Addison had not reckoned on—the curi- 
osity of the public. 

Everybody whom he met stared first at him, 
next at the road-measurer; and then it was, 
‘*‘Say, you, what d’ye call that machine?’’ or, 
‘*Hello, young fellow, where you going with 
that queer wheelbarrow ?’’ 

On account of his two boxes and the basket 
of food, some took him for a pedler, and pulled 
up to ask what he had to sell. 

At first this merely amused Addison. He 
stopped and explained it all at length to them. 
By the time he had done so half a dozen times, 
however, it began to grow monotonous. He 
soon found, too, that so many delays would 
prevent his making satisfactory progress. Boys 
and men, working in the fields, came hastening 
to the roadside to look the measurer over and 
ask all about it. At nearly every house he 
passed, people appeared at the doors or win- 
dows. 

He grew weary of answering the same ques- 
tions over and over. ‘‘Can’t stop! Can’t stop!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I’m in a hurry!’’ 

“Sho!’’ ‘Do tell!l’? ‘*‘You don’t say!’’ 
retorted the curious ones ; and a muscular youth 
whom Addison advised to attend to his own 
affairs offered to stop and give him a lesson in 
politeness. 

*‘Can’t you answer a civil question?’’ said 
he. ‘Tell me to mind my business again and 
T’ll smash that jig-a-maroon for you!’’ 

Addison took second thought, and to the next 
person—an old farmer with a skittish mare— 
who pulled up to inquire, he cried, ‘‘This is a 
jig-a-maroon! I’m grinding coffee with it! 
Don’t stop me!’’ 

The farmer’s grin vanished in a scowl. ‘‘By 
gum !’’ said he, and grabbed for his whip. ‘‘I 





dastn’t leave my mare unhitched, or I’d dust | 
your jacket for ye!’’ Evidently public euri- | 
osity has rights, or thinks it has, and the 
pursuit of knowledge by asking questions is | 
one of them. 

Three old maids, going blueberrying with a 
wagonful of tin pails, were the next team he 
met; and to them Addison imparted the infor- 
mation jocosely that he was walking with that 
wheel for the sake of his health. 

**You don’t look very sick!’’ one of them 
remarked, tartly. ‘‘I guess all you need is a| 
dose of good manners.’’ 

Addison began to think so himself. He took | 
thought again, and on meeting an elderly couple | 
a little farther on, stopped when they stopped, 
and putting on a sad look, pointed with his | 
finger to his ears, then to his mouth, and | 
hastened on. 

**Poor fellow!’ he heard the woman say. | 
**He’s deaf and dumb. I suppose he is some | 
kind of a colporteur.’’ 

That worked so well that he determined to | 
go on pretending he was a deaf-mute. A few 
minutes later a double wagon, with a merry 
party of young people, came along, who 
promptly plied him with questions. 

Again he pointed to his ears and shook his 
head, but had hardly got past when one young 
rogue let out so piercing a yell that Addison 
started in spite of himself and glanced back. 
Whereupon a shout of laughter rose behind; 
and jumping out, the boys of the party began 
pelting him with whatever came handiest. He 
was obliged to ply his legs and set the} 
road-measurer in rapid motion to escape the 
clods. 

By this time he was thoroughly out of | 
patience. It seemed to him outrageous that a | 
person could not go along a public highway, | 
attending strictly to his own business, without 
being subjected to such vexatious attentions. | 


overgrown boy of very rustic 
appearance. On the back seat 
of the wagon were two girls, who looked 
as if they might be the youngster’s 
sisters. They had been berrying, and 
had several baskets and pails well 
filled. 

When opposite him they stopped, as 
Addison expected; but instead of ask- 
ing the usual old question, all three 
sat for some moments watching him. 
At last the boy drawled out: 

‘‘What d’ye call that funny-lookin’ 
wheel thing ?’’ 

Addison felt that the limit of his 
patience had been reached. He rose up 
suddenly, rolling his eyes, brandishing 


his arms, and advanced on them, 
shouting : 
“Sic transit gloria mundi! Hic, 


haec, hoc! Moz anguis recreatus ! 
Carthago delenda est!” 

But the young berry-pickers did not 
wait to hear all that. The girls cried 
out in alarm, the young fellow applied 
his whip, and on they went, with their 
old white horse at a run. 

**He’s crazy! He’s crazy !’’ Addison 
heard them exclaim to each other; and 
in the irritable state of mind into 
which he had fallen he deemed it a 
good joke. 

By this time it was six o’clock. He 
sat down under a large pine by the 
roadside, ate supper from his basket, 
then went on for a mile or two, with 
an eye out for a farmhouse at which 
to pass the night. According to his 
record, he was twenty-four miles from 
home, in the township of Greenboro, 
where the farms were few and far 
between, and the farmers in rather 
poor circumstances. 

Coming to a small, new, unpainted 
house, he wheeled into the yard and 
knocked at the door. 

At last a chamber window was 
raised, and a woman’s voice cried out, 
“Goaway! You go away!’’ 

Stepping back, Addison attempted to 
explain his need of lodging; but the 
woman still cried, ‘‘Go away!’’ and 
he at last did so, wondering what the 
matter could be, for at that time it did 
not occur to him that the youthful 
berry-pickers had given the alarm as 
they drove on that a crazy man was 
coming! He went on for a mile, 

most of the way through woodlands, before 
eoming to another habitation. By this time 
it was long past sunset and beginning to grow 
dusk. 

He came to a large brook where there was a 
sawmill, and beyond the brook a house. He 
wheeled over the bridge to the house, and then, 
seeing a light at a shed in the rear, set down 
the road-measurer and went round to it. The 
shed was open in front, and on looking in, he 
saw a wagon with pails of blueberries in it, 
and at the end of the shed a girl with a lantern. 
Beside her stood a young fellow in the act of 
feeding a white horse. 

Addison recognized both the horse and the 
young people—the very ones to whom he had 
rolled his eyes and declaimed the Latin. His 
first thought was that he had better go on and 
say nothing. But he wanted a night’s lodging, 
and supposed that he could easily explain the 
joke to them after they had spoken. So he 
said, ‘‘Good evening!’’ The girl turned and 
held up the lantern, but had no sooner seen 
him than she screamed and darted out at the 
back of the shed; the boy, too, suddenly made 
himself scarce. 

Even then Addison did not suppose it was 
anything which could not be explained as soon 
as he had spoken with the older people of the 
place. In fact, he now began to think it was 
best to explain. He therefore went back to the 
house door and knocked. People appeared to 
be running about indoors. Addison knocked 
again. 

At last the door opened a little way and an 
old man peeped out. 

‘Good evening, sir!’’ Addison said. 
you put me up here to-night ?’’ 

Through the crack of the door the old man 
warily peered at him in silence, 

**None of you need be afraid of me,’’ Addison 
continued. ‘I was only joking with your 
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young folks down the road. I am going around 
with a machine to measure the roads.’’ 

That may have sounded sane enough to one 
who knew about the road-measurer, but it failed 
to satisfy this old citizen of Greenboro. He still 
gripped the door. 

‘*Pooty tired, be ye?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ Addison said, smiling. 

‘*Think you could keep pooty still?’’ 

‘Oh; yes,’’? Addison said. ‘‘I want to go to 
bed soon. I have had supper.’’ 

The old man slowly opened the door. 

‘*You can come in,’’ said he. ‘‘I will show 
you where you can sleep.’’ 

Addison followed him in, saying as he did so 
that he would like to take his road-measurer 
to his room with him. 

‘*T am very careful of it,’’ he added. 

**T s’pose you be,’’ the old man remarked, 
his face wrinkling in a grin. ‘‘I make no 
doubt you be. Now just you take a look into 
this room. See if it suits ye.’’ 

He opened a door back of the chamber stairs, 
then stood aside, holding up the candle. 

Addison stepped into the room to see what | 
it was like, but had no sooner done so than 
the door was clapped to behind him. He called | 
out and tried to open the door. It was held | 
fast, and he heard them piling furniture or boxes | 
against it. 

By the dim light he saw the outline of 
a small window at the rear of the room, and 
rushed to it, stumbling into a bedstead as he 
did so. But the sash of the window stuck fast ; 
he could not get it up. 

Very angry by this time, he now pulled the 
bedstead apart, and seizing one of the side rails, 
smashed out a panel of the door. 

‘Stop! Stop! Keep still in there!’’ the old 
man shouted, repeatedly. ‘‘Stop that, or we 
shall have to shoot ye!’ And Addison heard 
some one, the large boy, probably, loading a 
gun. 

With that, Addison, who was generally a 
prudent youth, concluded that it would be foolish 
to rush on from bad to worse; in fact, he began 
to realize that he had been acting foolishly all 
day, and that this was the natural result of it. 
In calm tones he now attempted to hail the 
people through the door; but they were piling 
a tier of large boxes against it, and paid no 
attention. 

A few moments later he heard them nailing 
boards over the window—which rendered the 
room dark as Egypt. 

What they might do next, or what he could 
do to undeceive them, was not very clear. He 
found a chair, sat down, and thought it all 
over. Unless he resorted to violence again there 
was little he could do, and he sat there for a 
long time. ; 

While stumbling about the room he had 
stepped on a straw bed in one corner, and he 
now concluded that he might as well make 
himself comfortable and let matters take their 
course. This he did, with the result that he 
presently fell asleep; for he had been up 
early that morning, and had had a long, hard 
day. 

Meanwhile these good people,—their name 
was Conger,—having, as they thought, a crazy 
man shut up in their house, determined to call 
on the town authorities. 

One of the selectmen of the town, Asaph 
Kimball by name, lived at a distance of two or 
three miles ; and the Conger boy set off to notify 
him and get assistance to take Addison off to 
an asylum. 

The selectman turned out, roused up two 
neighbors, and reached the Conger place at 
about half past three o’clock, just as day was 
dawning. 

The noise they made removing the barricade 
at the door waked Addison. Before he could 
get up, Kimball and another man rushed in 
and had him by the collar. 

**Now be quiet! Be quiet!’’ they said to 
him, soothingly. 

“Oh, I am quiet enough,’’ said Addison, 
laughing. He then told Kimball who he was, 
what he was doing, and exactly how the mistake 
had come about; he also showed him the road- 
measurer and explained its workings. 

Yet so firmly had the idea that he was a 
lunatic taken possession of all their minds that 
it was fully ten minutes before he could wholly 
undeceive them. 

Kimball burst out laughing at last and let go 
his collar. 

“T guess you are all right,’’ said he. ‘‘But 
you had better not play off any more of your 
didoes on people.’’ 

‘*You may be sure I shall not!’’ Addison 
exclaimed. 

He paid for the door panel which he had 
smashed ; and the episode ended by his taking 
breakfast with his late jailers. 

Addison had had his lesson, and being a 
shrewd boy, he came to the conclusion that it 
would be better policy to make public curiosity 
help advertise the new map than to try to resist 
it. Before he left the Congers that morning 
he stuck up a placard beside the larger of the 
two boxes, on which he had printed the words: 

THIS I8 A ROAD-MEASURER. 

And to all who stopped to ask questions he 
now replied rapidly, but politely : 

‘‘T am measuring the roads for a new county 
map and real-estate atlas. It is going to be a 
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fine thing. An agent will be around to take 
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subscriptions in the course of a few weeks. | think that it proved a good advertisement. For 


Only six dollars. Good morning!’’ 


the map was fairly successful. If I remember 


He rehearsed that hundreds of times during | aright, Addison’s one-fourth interest in it netted 
the next two weeks, and there was reason to him about ninety dollars. 
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T was a sunny spring afternoon, and 
| | | little Mrs. Samantha Wells of the Tor- 

bolton Home for Indigent Females, 
having exchanged for a half-size smaller her 
roommate’s new congress gaiters,—‘‘Miles too 
big!’ Mrs. Serena Dodd had asserted, indig- 
nantly, when the buying committee of the board 
of managers had sent them up,—paced sedately 
along the main street of the town. 

‘‘That last ten-cent piece Sereny’s niece 
Lyddy from over to Holt give her,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘burned in her pocket like a living fire- 
coal; she said so! And she just had to get rid 
of it—she said so! And ‘The laborer’s worthy 
of his hire,’ she said 
that, too!’’ 

Mrs, Wells halted be- 





and pestle, and enter- 
ing the drug-store, stood 
before its marble counter, 
and ordered ‘‘Ros’b’ry 
soda with plenty of sirup 
and plenty of cream.’’ 
She volunteered, as the 
pink and foaming com- 
pound was pushed 
toward her, ‘‘I always 
hanker after one of them 
new-fangled mixtures,’’ 
she nodded in the direc- 
tion of the list upon the 
wall, ‘‘but it’s have to 
hanker! For s’pose’n’, 
just s’pose’n’, I didn’t 
like it and couldn’t drink 
it, and had to own up to 
Sereny Dodd—I’m on 
an arrant for her, and 
it’s her treat—that I’d 
spent her substance for 
naught! My, but she’d 
quote, ‘Wilful waste 
makes woeful want’ till 
the chickabiddies went to 
bed, and I’d want to go, 
too !’’ 

She set down the glass, 
and proffering a dime, 
urged, ‘‘You spare just 
as much candy as you 
can for the other five 
cents. Sereny, she ain’t 
expecting it, but I 
wouldn’t be mean 
enough to gobble down 
the whole ten cents’ 
worth, and moreover, my 
ma always taught me 
that sharing your good- 
ies made them twice as 
relishing.’’ 

As the smiling, white- 








**Guess he’ll take you, too, Samanthy Wells, 
or Sereny Dodd’ll know the why and where- 
fore !’’ 

**Don’t get al] het up!’’ pacified Mrs. Wells, 
patting her roommate’s shoulder. ‘‘ ’T will hold 
four. My, O my,’’—she almost pranced in her 
excitement,—‘‘I can scarcely wait till the day 
dawns !’’ 

The following week was long, long! Mrs. 
Wells tugged up-stairs the encyclopedia lettered 
‘*A to BAU,”’ and finding beside ‘‘ Automobile’’ 
a note, ‘‘See Motor-car,’’ remarked philosophic- 
ally, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again!’’ bore the volume back to the bookcase 
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jacketed clerk handed out 
the tiny package of 
candy, he gave with it 
two slips of yellow cardboard, at the same 
time dispensing some information which caused 
the little woman’s countenance to beam radi- 
antly. And it was with a light heart that she 
trod the steep ascent of Quinton Hill and dis- 
played her spoils to Mrs. Dodd, who, glancing 
at the number on the soles of the shoes, declared 
that they would ‘‘fit to a T,’’ pounced with 
delight upon the candy, and scrutinizing the 
yellow tickets with interest, demanded, ‘‘What’s 
them ?’’ 

‘‘Cowpens!’’ announced Mrs. Wells, blithely. 
‘Cowpens! And mebbe they’ll fetch me a 
eight-hundred-dollar automobile! Ah-h!’’ She 
clucked her tongue gleefully. 

*‘O my sakes !’? Ponderous Mrs. Dodd rocked 
violently to and fro, preparatory to rising. 
‘*Where is it? Out in front?’’ 

Mrs. Wells giggled. 

‘*Mercy me, Sereny, you’re so swift! I ain’t 
so to say got my two fists on it yet, but there’s 
a good hope !’’ 

Mrs. Dodd settled’ back. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you’re driving at, Samanthy Wells, no 
more’n Roger Williams’s Rock out yonder!’’ 
she averred, petulantly. 

‘‘An automobile!’’ enunciated Mrs. Wells. 
‘*An automobile! Next-week the ’pothecary- 
shop presents an automobile to its customers, 
and I’m one,—the clerk said so,—and the lucky 
number wins it.’’ 

She flourished the coupons. 

**And the clerk, he said, too, ‘Some one’s got 
to win it, and why not you, ma’am?’ And I 
guess, Sereny Dodd, that you’ll allow a clerk 
right on the spot ought to know a little bit! 
And when it comes,’’ went on Mrs. Wells, 
‘*we’ll lend it to some nice man for its keep, 
only he’ll have to take you out riding every 
single identical pleasant day !’’ 





But Mrs. Dodd interrupted, black eyes flashing, 





“IT ALWAYS HANKER AFTER ONE OF THEM NEW-FANGLED MIXTURES.” 


in the lower hall, and brought up the one 
lettered ‘‘MAC to NIL.’’ 

Miss Sally Sloane, whose tongue by right of 
heredity should have had the ‘‘real French 
twist,’’—for did not her forebears hail from the 
‘* Jerseys ???’—was consulted anxiously as to the 
correct pronunciation of chauffeur, garage and 
tonneau; but for the most part the roommates 
watched in fascination the many automobiles 
that sped past on their way to the country 
club-houses beyond the borders of the town. 

At last the fateful day arrived, and when, at 
seven o’clock,- Betty Macdonald, dusting the 
parlors, heard the thud of the Rising Sun, 
as the carrier hurled it against the front door of 
the Home, she at once captured it, and bustled 
up to the room of Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Wells, 
proclaiming : 

“15,484 gets it!’’ 

‘*That’s it, that’s it!’? cried Mrs. Dodd, 
suspending’the task of tying her apron-strings, 
while little Mrs. Wells, like ‘‘My son John, 
with one shoe off and one shoe on,’’ shuffled 
across the floor, and with tremulous hands pulled 
forth the bureau drawer, and extracted there- 
from the slips of pasteboard. 

‘*O deary me!’’ she wailed. ‘‘O deary, deary 
me! If I’d only been the one after myself!’’ 

Betty seized the tickets. ‘15,482 and 15,483. 
It’s a shame, an awful shame!’’ she sympa- 
thized. 

Mrs. Dodd groaned dismally, but Mrs. Wells, 
after the first shock of the news, and with fine 
fervor, observed : 

“Tt might have been worse, Sereny! Things 
always might have been worse! S’pose’n’, 
just s’pose’n’, we’d drawed that automobile, 
and first trip out had broke our limb! Oh, I 
tell you, Sereny Dodd, there’s always balm 
in Gilead for them as seeks it !’’ 


But Mrs. Dodd was not to be comforted. ‘‘I 




















don’t want any balm in Gilead, Samanthy 

Wells !’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I want a ride!’’ 

It was during the last five minutes at the next 
board meeting that Miss Timpkins, the matron 
of the Home, to whom Betty had confided the 
blasting of the hopes cherished by the room- 
mates, was relating the story. 

“They were so disappointed,” she commented, 
‘‘particularly Mrs. Dodd. You see, since the 
poor old lady has grown so stout, she has very 
few outings. Mr. Green, a sort of sixteenth 
cousin from Taunton, drives her out occasion- 
ally, but it’s an old-fashioned carryall, high, 
and narrow between the seats, and it takes 
him and Nora and Betty half an hour to get 
her in, and more to get her out. And as for 
the electrics,’’ the matron shook her head sol- 
emnly, ‘‘though we carry out a chair and a 
foot-stool, and the conductors are most consid- 
erate and lend a helping hand, there is always 
some person who thinks it amusing to jest at 
the old lady’s expense, and of course that spoils 
it entirely!’’ She added, ‘‘Mrs. Dodd hasn’t 
been off the porch for six months, at least.’’ 

For a moment all was very still in the Home 
office, save for the chug-chug and whir-whir 
of the big red touring-car and the green steamer 

waiting outside. Then 
with one impulse the 
president and the vice- 
president spoke. ‘‘I—’’ 
began Mrs. Waldron. 

‘“*T—’* began Mrs. 

Frater; but their voices 

were drowned in the 

unearthly din that sud- 
denly filled the soft 
spring air. 

‘*Honk! Honk!’’ 
boomed the big red tour- 
ing-car. ‘*Toot! Toot !’’ 
shrilled the green steam- 
er, as they answered in 
unison the shrieking 
challenge of the siren 
whistle on the dark blue 
car just topping Quinton 
Hill; and Mrs. Kipp, 
the secretary of the 
board, started up, ex- 
claiming : 

‘*That’s my husband ! 
He’s hungry for his 
lunch when he calls like 
that! I must be going, 
but to-morrow —’’ 

Andas Miss Timpkins 
grasped the import of 
Mrs. Kipp’s words, she 
smiled, a smile which 
deepened when a second 
later Mrs. Waldron and 
Mrs. Frater completed 
their sentences in her 
receptive ear. 

' £*To-morrow’’ had 
come, an azure-skied and 
apple-blossomed May 
day, with a sweet, salt, 
southerly breeze whip- 
ping the surface of the 
bay into tiny dancing 
whitecaps and fanning 
gently the cheeks of the 
occupants of the three 
automobiles flying across 
the long bridge toward 
the park. 

Mrs. Serena Dodd, 
tucked cozily in the corner of the tonneau of 
the foremost, reflected, ‘‘Boldwood always said, 
‘Anticipation beats realization.’’’ She closed 
her eyes, and before her mental vision raced a 
mad procession of motor-cars, red, green and 
blue! And again, red, green and blue!. ‘‘Once 
a week the year round! That’s the promise,’’ 
she mused. 

She opened her eyes. Here she actually was, 
sitting in the big red touring-car, the green 
steamer pressing close behind, and last of all 
the dark blue car. 

She drew a sigh of contentment. ‘‘Well, 1 
guess I’]] never be real positive, for I’ve got 
”em both.’’ Then she spoke aloud in ecstasy, 
““O Samanthy Wells, it’s me that’s a thankful 
woman this day!’’ 

‘Me, too!’ chirped little Mrs. Wells, nestled 
between Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Ford; and pat- 
ting the former’s knee affectionately, she went 
on: 

‘*And it’s all your doing, Sereny. When you 
wasn’t a selfish pig and didn’t keep that last 
ten-cent piece your niece Lyddy from over to 
Holt gave you till it burnt a hole clean through 
your pocket and got lost and did no good to no 
one, besides your having to have the pocket 
patched to boot, but treated Samanthy Wells to 
a glass of ros’b’ry soda, that’s when you cast 
bread upon the waters! And now, after many 
days,—not so many, after all,’’—she counted 
on her small black cotton-gloved fingers, —‘*just 
nine,—it has returned to you, sweet as honey 
in the comb, and enough,’’—Mrs. Wells paused, 
and gazed about her at the blissful faces in the 
big red touring-car, peeped over her shoulder 
at the green steamer, where, in the midst of 
happy companions, was ensconced old Mrs. 
Farwell,—‘‘enough to feed, O Sereny, enough 
to feast the multitude!’? She waved to Sally 
Sloane and the others in the dark blue car. 
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JOSHUA JAMES AND THE GREAT STORMS 


HE career of Joshua James as a life-saver 
began in the life-boats of the Massachu- 
setts Humane Society at the early age 

of fifteen, when, in 1842, he was one of a 
crew that rescued the sailors from a ship- 
wrecked vessel. Very little can be learned of 
this incident. It appears that the vessel, of a 
name long since forgotten, was wrecked on 
Harding Ledge, a dangerous collection of bare 
rocks about four miles eastward of Hull. The 
life-boat, as usual, was manned by volunteers, 
and after she had put off for the wreck, the 
boy Joshua was found to be among the crew. 

His first medal was one of bronze, inscribed: 

“To Joshua James, for meritorious exertions 
in rescuing the crew of the French brig L’ Essai, 
wrecked at Nantasket Beach, April 1, 1850.’’ 

This was followed by a certificate embellished 
with the pictures of the members of his crew, 
for saving the crew of the Delaware in 1857. 

In 1886 the society had presented Captain 
James with a large silver medal struck especially 
for him, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘To 
Capt. Joshua James, for brave and faithful 
service of more than forty years in the life-boats 
of the Humane Society, 1886.’’ 

The Humane Society’s report for 1888 con- 
tains the following minute, with reference to the 
award of this medal : 

‘Dec, 19, 1885. To Captain Joshua James, 
the silver medal of the Society and $50, in rec- 
ognition of his conspicuous bravery and ability 
during his connection with the Society’s life- 
boats from the year 1842, when he was only 15 
years of age. During this time he assisted in 
saving over 100 lives. The Society in sending 
him the above reward desires to offer its con- 
gratulations and thanks for exceptionally gallant 
service. ’’ 

In 1889 Captain James received the gold 
medal of the society, inscribed as follows: ‘“To 
Captain Joshua James, for his humane exer- 
tions in rescuing the lives of twenty-nine per- 
sons from four vessels on Nov. 25 and 26, 1888,’’ 


Five Wrecks in a Night. 


R this service Captain James and ten 

members of his volunteer crews also 

received the gold medal awarded by the 
United States government for exceptional daring 
in saving life from shipwreck. Considering the 
disheartening conditions under which most of 
their successes were achieved, the record made in 
that memorable storm by Captain James and his 
brave volunteers in attending upon five wrecked 
vessels scattered over nearly eight miles of beach, 
and saving the lives of twenty-nine persons, 
without the loss or serious injury of a single 
member of his crew or any of the shipwrecked 
sailors whom it was within human power to 
save, has rarely been surpassed. 

The storm embraced in its course the entire 
Atlantic seaboard, and swept up the coast with 
the suddenness and violence of a tropical hurri- 
cane, leaving in its wake a chain of wrecks 
from the Carolinas to Maine. It struck Massa- 
chusetts Bay on Sunday, the 25th, unheralded 
by the usual storm warnings of the Weather 
Bureau, and came in the guise of a northeast 
gale and snow-storm, accompanied by extremely 
high tides and a tremendous surf. Subsequently 
it ceased snowing, sleet and rain succeeding. 

So terrible a storm in November had never 
before been known in Hull. Early in the day 
Captain James and a few beachmen, having 
climbed to the top of Telegraph Hill for obser- 
vation, saw through the driving snow, before 
the air became too thick to make them out, 
several schooners anchored in the offing, which 
they felt sure must sooner or later yield to the 
growing fury of the storm and drift ashore. 
Captain James therefore notified his volunteers 
to be ready for service, and at about two o’clock 
ordered a patrol all along the ocean shore. 

The patrol had hardly begun when a large 
three-masted schooner, which proved to be the 
Cox and Green, was discovered, broadside on 
the beach just north of the Toddy Rocks. The 
gale was now intense, and it was with much 
difficulty that the Hunt gun, breeches-buoy 
apparatus and life-boat were dragged against 
it half a mile from the Stony Beach Station to 
the scene of the wreck. 

In the meantime the vessel had been forced 
near enough inshore by the heaving surges to 
permit the use of the breeches-buoy apparatus, 
rendering this first task of the life-savers a com- 
paratively easy one. Without delay Captain 
James proceeded to fire a line aboard, which 
was soon followed by the whip-line, hawser 
and breeches-buoy ; and although the process 
of rescue under the prevailing conditions was 
hecessarily difficult and tedious, the nine men 
were, one by one, safely landed on the beach, 
whence they were taken to a near-by cottage, 
and ministered to by sympathizing hands. 

It had now become quite dark, but another 
three-masted schooner, the Gertrude Abbott, 
could be dimly discerned upon the rocks an 
eighth of a mile farther up the beach, and to 
this point Captain James and his men labori- 
ously transferred their boat and apparatus. 
This wreck gave them a far more serious 
problem to deal with. A brief survey of the 
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situation showed that the ves- 
sel lay too far from shore for 
the use of the breeches-buoy, 
and that to attempt a rescue 
with the life-boat under the 
present appalling conditions of 
wind and sea was an under- 
taking which, to all appear- 
ances, invited certain death. 
Captain James warned his 
crew that the chances were 
they would never return from 
an attempt to save the ship- 
wrecked men, but asked who 
were willing to go with him 
and make the effort. Without 
a moment’s hesitation every man offered him- 
self, and they ran the boat into the water 
and started for the wreck. In the mean- 
time the people, by tearing down fences, had 
gathered material for a great bonfire on Souther’s 
Hill, which lighted up the scene in spite of the 
storm, greatly assisting the boat’s crew in its 
desperate struggle, and carrying renewed hope 
to the despairing fellows on board the wreck. 

The boat was repeatedly filled as the huge 
waves swept over it, disputing every inch of 
the way, and often forcing it back into immi- 
nent peril of being dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
Two men were constantly occupied in bailing. 
At last the powerful strokes of the crew brought 
the boat under the schooner’s bow, a line 
was thrown aboard and made fast by 
the sailors, and as the boat rose high on 
the crest of a wave, one of them dropped 
into the outstretched arms below. This 
was repeated until all of the eight men 
were successively taken into the boat. 

But the hardest part of the struggle was 
yet before them, and the danger of which 
Captain James had warned his men now 
became apparent. To reach the shore 
with their load through the riot of waters 
was a task which called not only for all 
their strength and endurance, but also for 
the utmost skill and self-possession. As 
they approached the shore, the crowd 
which had gathered there expected momen- 
tarily to see the frail craft tossed upon the 
rocks and crushed like an egg-shell. ‘The 
men, however, stuck desperately to their 
posts, and watched for a chance to make 
a landing, although repeatedly drenched 
by the overwhelming seas. 

When within two hundred yards of the 
beach, the boat struck a submerged boulder, 
filled, and rolled one side under water. 
The occupants quickly shifted to the other 
side, which righted the boat, but one man 
had been thrown overboard. Fortunately, 
his comrades hauled him in before the sea 
could sweep him beyond reach. Captain 
James admonished the men to stick to 
the boat as long as possible. It struck 
the rocks a number-of times, the crew just 
managing to keep it headed for the shore with 
the few oars that were left, so that the sea 
might heave it in. Finally a monster wave 
seized it and flung it upon the rocks, completely 
wrecked. By fortunate chance, however, all the 
men got ashore, half-wading and half-dragged by 
the eager hands of the spectators, who rushed 
into the surf as far as possible to assist them. 

It was nine o’clock when the last man was 
safe on shore. Captain James and his men at 
once resumed the patrol of the beach, which 
they continued throughout the bitter night, 
unmindful of the tempest raging about them. 

About three o’clock in the morning they dis- 
covered the third three-masted schooner, the 
Bertha F. Walker, ashore about half a mile 
northwest of the Abbott. She also was beyond 
the range of the shot-line, and they now had to 
go all the way to the Strawberry Hill station, 
four miles distant, for a boat to replace the one 
wrecked the night before. This was a new 
boat, recently built from a design by Captain 
James’s brother Samuel, which had not yet 
been tested in actual wreck work. It was a 
cruel trick of fate thus to add to the perils of 
such a storm the anxiety naturally felt about 
the possible behavior of an unfamiliar boat. 


The Rescue of Seven. 


ITH the help of horses and many willing 
hands, the boat was at last brought to the 
scene of the wreck, quickly manned by 

the tireless crew, and after a hard struggle with 
mountainous seas, in which the boat proved itself 
entirely satisfactory, the seven surviving sailors 
were taken safely ashore. The captain and mate 
of this vessel had been drowned during the night, 
when the crew were forced to abandon their 
shelter under the forecastle deck and take to the 
rigging. They had remained behind to see all 
the others safely aloft, and before they could 
join them, were washed overboard by a huge 
sea and never seen again. 

Before the rescue of the Walker’s crew was 











completed, a messenger on horse- 
back arrived from Atlantic Hill, 
more than five miles away, with 
news of two more wrecks at that 
point. 

The Hull men had had no 
breakfast, some had had little 
supper the night before, and most 
had been on the beach all night. 
But they did not falter. As soon 
as their work at the Walker was 
done, they started for this new 
scene of disaster. Captain Ander- 
son of the Humane Society’s 
station at Crescent Beach and 
Captain Brown of the government 
life-saving station at North Scituate had also 
been notified. 4 

Captain Anderson reached the point first, with 
his Hunt gun and apparatus, and turned his 
attention to the lower of the two wrecks, the 
schooner H. C. Higginson, which lay sunk, 
decks under, between two ledges, with five men 
clinging to the rigging. 


When the Breeches - Buoy Failed. 


FTER he had fired several lines, which 
parted and failed to reach the vessel, 
Captain Brown and his crew arrived, 
having pulled their Lyle gun and apparatus 
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through mud and slush a distance of nearly nine | 


miles, and immediately fired a line, which fell 
across the flying jibstay. Almost simultaneously 
Captain Anderson succeeded in getting a line 
aboard ; and as this fell closer to the men in the 
fore rigging, they got hold of it, paying no fur- 
ther heed to the other line. The poor fellows 


tied about his waist, and at the word of com- 
mand, jumped into the sea, and was quickly 
hauled into the life-boat. 

‘*Now for the men in the foretop!’’ was the 
cry, and the crew strained every muscle in 
repeated attempts to force the boat as far for- 
ward as the foremast. But their most strenuous 
efforts could bring it no farther than abreast the 
mainmast. It was therefore necessary for the 
sailors to get across the intervening distance. 

There were but two ways that this could be 
done. One was to come across hand over hand 
on the spring-stay, a distance of twenty feet, 
and this was hopeless in their exhausted condi- 
tion. The other, hardly better, was to slide 
down the hawser,; which had been sent aboard 
and made fast in the attempt to set up the 
breeches-buoy apparatus, and which was now 
trailing toward the mainmast, and gain a footing 
in the main rigging if possible. Quickly they 
chose the latter course, and one of them began 
the perilous descent. 

It appeared every moment as if the swaying 
form would lose its hold and be swept away 
by the hungry waves, which seemed to be leap- 
ing and stretching upward to seize him and 
plunge him into the sea below. Slowly he 
came down, but surely, and at last caught the 
main rigging. Here a rope was thrown to him, 
and tying it about his body, he jumped over- 
board, and was hauled into the boat. In like 
manner, fortunately without mishap, the three 
remaining men, to whom, as in the case of their 
shipmate, the crisis seemed to lend superhuman 
strength, made their way down and were taken 
off. When the last man was safe in the boat, a 
mighty shout went up from those on shore, 
and still a mightier and more victorious one 
when, after a long and desperate struggle, 
requiring the most skilful manceuvering to 
prevent a capsize in the surf, the boat came 
within reach of the eager hands stretched 
out to drag ashore the shipwrecked sea- 
men and their heroic rescuers. 

The other wreck at this point was the 
schooner Mattie E. Eaton, which the sea 
had forced almost high and dry upon the 
beach, so that the crew had got ashore 
themselves at low tide; and as no assist- 
ance was required, the Hull men now 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
partake of much-needed food. Then, hay- 
ing rested a while, they made preparations 
to return to their homes. By this time the 
storm had somewhat abated. When about 
half-way, they came upon the abandoned 
brigantine Alice, which had parted her 
moorings at Gloucester and been driven 
across the bay; and after a line had been 
fired over her by Captain Brown, and no 
one appeared to take it, Captain James 
and his men went aboard, and found her 
deserted. ‘Two men who soon after boarded 
her in a dory were left on board by their 
boat breaking away, and the life-savers 
went back and took them off. 

When their work was done, Captain 
James and his men had to show as trophies 
of their valor twenty-nine human lives, all 
the rescued being in a more or less pitiful plight 
from their experience, it is true—but saved. 

While Captain James was present and in 
command throughout the twenty-four hours 
consumed by these operations, but four of his 


|erew took part in all the trips, out of a total 


succeeded in pulling the whip and hawser | 
aboard and making them fast at the masthead. | 


The breeches-buoy was about to be sent out, 
when a most unfortunate accident occurred. The 
lines, tossed about by the waves, in some way 
fouled with some floating wreckage, and despite 
the utmost efforts, could not be freed, thus 
rendering their further use impossible. The 
life-savers and others on shore were in despair, 
and thought they would have to see the poor 
sailors go down to death before their eyes. At 
this juncture Captain James and his men arrived 
with their boat, and as nothing further could be 
done with the breeches-buoy apparatus, they at 
once launched, selecting a place slightly sheltered 
by a projecting point, and started on their third 
trip into the very jaws of death. 

Captain James’s mancuvering carried them 
through the surf, but they fought in vain against 
the heavy seas beyond to round the point, and 
after a long struggle, they had to give it up, and 
were washed ashore, with two holes stove in 
their new boat. Patching the boat as well as 
possible, they dragged it to another place, and 
launched again. After a long and desperate 
battle with the surf, always in dire peril, they 
reached the vessel. 

The sailors had now been in the tops fourteen 
hours, and in their exhausted and benumbed 
condition could do little to help themselves. 
Four men in the foretop and one in the mizzen 
were all that were alive on board. The body 
of the steward, who had perished from exposure 
during the night, was lashed to the mast. The 
boat could come up only under the vessel’s stern, 
and four of the men were at the other end. 

The man in the mizzentop cautiously descended 
the shrouds, until he reached a position where 


of twenty men engaged. 


In the Government Service. 


HE great loss of life and property on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay resulting 
from this storm emphasized the need of 


| additional government life-saving stations, with 





he could catch a line thrown to him, which he 


full equipment and regularly enlisted, paid and 
drilled crews. The numerous disasters which 
occurred in the vicinity of Hull, as well as the 
exceptionally good work done by the volunteer 
crews of that place, led to the establishment, early 
in the year 1889, of,a station at Stony Beach. 
When the station was nearing completion, in 
the fall of that year, and the selection of a 
suitable man as keeper was in order, there was 


| never a doubt as to the right man for the place. 


Capt. Joshua James, whose long and distin- 
guished record had reached a fitting climax on 
that memorable November Sunday, was the first 
and only choice, notwithstanding his ineligibility 
under the regulations of the service, which 
prescribe the age limit for keepers at the time 
of their appointment as forty-five years. His 
appointment at the age of sixty-two is the only 
instance in the history of the service in which 
this regulation has been waived, an exception 
which was amply justified by his magnificent 
record during the subsequent twelve years of 
his service. On October 22, 1889, he took the 
oath of office as keeper of the United States 
Life-Saving Station at Point Allerton. 

Captain James maintained at his station a 
standard of discipline and a degree of efficiency 
«which stood him in good stead on many trying 
occasions. The official records show that eighty- 
six casualties occurred within the field of opera- 
tions of the Point Allerton station while under 
Captain James’s charge. There were on board 
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these vessels five hundred and fifty-six persons, 
and the estimated value of the vessels and their 
cargoes was one million two hundred and three 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
Of this property approximately three-fourths 
was saved. Of the five hundred and fifty-six 
persons imperiled, but sixteen lost their lives. 
All of these were lost from wrecks which 
occurred during one terrible night, under cir- 
cumstances which placed them beyond reach of 
human aid, and which precluded even an 
attempt being made to assist them. 
This was the fateful night of Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1898. 

The crowning achievement of Cap- 
tain James’s entire career as a life- 
saver was the heroic work performed 
in that great November storm, which 
is said to have been the worst that 
ever visited the New England coast, 
not even excepting the one which tore 
the Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse from 
its foundation in 1851. Jt avas cer- 
tainly the most disastrous to shipping 
of which there is any record. It will 
perhaps be longest remembered as the 
one in which the steamer Portland 
went down off Highland Light, Cape 
Cod, with all her passengers and crew, 
numbering, according to best accounts, 
one hundred and twenty-nine. 

It was in this storm that the loss of 
the sixteen lives charged to the account 
of the Point Allerton Life-Saving Sta- 
tion occurred. A rigid investigation, 
however, proved conclusively that not 
a single one of those lost was at any 
time within the reach of human 
assistance. 

Judging from the ruin created on 
shore, and the number of vessels 
which met with disaster.in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Point Allerton, it 
seems certain that here the storm 
reached the height of its power. The 
terrors and suffering which the surf- 
men endured as they maintained their 
patrols throughout that dreadful night 
are beyond description. The force 
of the wind was so great as literally 
to take their breath away, so that they were 
frequently compelled to turn their backs and 
erouch close to the earth for relief, while the 
great seas rolling far up the rock-strewn beaches 
constantly threatened to overwhelm them, and 
repeatedly forced them to flee with all speed to 
higher ground. 

In the morning, after taking to the station 
two survivors—all that were left of thirteen 
men composing the crews of two vessels that 
had been dashed to pieces on Toddy Rocks 
during the night—and a family driven from 
their home by the encroachment of the sea, the 
life-saving crew, with much difficulty, took off 
seven men in the breeches-buoy from a three- 
masted schooner. 

The next task was the rescue of five men from 
a barge by fighting their way far out into the 
surf, at great personal risk, to snatch the men 
from the grasp of the treacherous undertow as 
they came shoreward on the floating deck-house. 
Under the adverse conditions prevailing, these 
operations consumed the entire day. The second 
day, after another night’s patrol, more terrible 
than the first, if possible, they started as soon 
as there was sufficient light to the wreck of a 
schooner which could be faintly discerned on 
Lighthouse Island, lying about a mile and a 
half to the northeast of Hull in the open bay. 
Three men were found alive on this wreck, one 
had ‘died from exposure, and two had been 
washed overboard during the night. On their 
return from this expedition, the life - savers 
immediately started with their boat to the rescue 
of three men who had been cast up on Black 
Rocks, some six miles to the southward, with 
wreckage from a schooner foundered in that 
vicinity. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to describe in 
detail the experiences of the life-saving men at 
these disasters. They were much like those 
already recounted, except that the hardships, 
dangers and difficulties involved were vastly 
greater on account of the greater intensity and 
destructiveness of the storm. 

Although the number of lives saved in this 
tempest did not equal that of the great storm 
of 1888, the period of incessant exertion was 
nearly twice as great as on the former occasion, 
and the work of the life-savers during this 
period repeatedly called forth the highest hero- 
ism and taxed their skill and endurance to the 
utmost. 

The extraordinary labors performed and the 
hardships endured under the leadership of 
Captain James on this occasion were the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that he had 
now exceeded the Scriptural allotment of three- 
score years and ten. But years seemed to have 
little effect upon his vitality. 

The certificate of his last examination, held 
in July, 1901, when he was nearing the seventy- 
fifth milestone on the journey of life, shows 
that he was still in every way fit for the respon- 
sible position of keeper. He still retained the 
quick, elastic step, the strength and skill te 
handle the boat in tempestuous weather, and 
the intuitive mental perception of the man in 
his prime. Up to the very day of his death, 
March 19, 1902, there was no indication of 








any failure in body or mind such as might 
be expected in a man of his age. 

Joshua James was probably the best-known 
life-saver in the world. Not the greatest, as 
he has sometimes been called, if the words are 
held to imply that he wrought more heroic 
achievements or performed more marvelous 
feats in wreck-craft than any other; for the 
annals of the life-saving service are replete with 
instances of rescues made under fully as des- 
perate and apparently hopeless circumstances, 
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AY after day Miss Miflin wondered why 
the Wenner twins did not come to school. 
She knew that their father had died,— 
that would account for three or four days,—but 
why had they not come back after the funeral? 

It was true that their absence made Miss 
Miflin’s life much easier. They were not only 
very active themselves, but they were able to 
incite the best-behaved to mischief. When Miss 
Miflin heard confusion behind her, as she put 
a problem on the board, she needed only to call 
out, ‘‘ Ellen Louisa!’’ and then, ‘‘ Louisa 
Ellen!’’ and the noise ceased. 

When they were’ approached in private, the 
twins were as shy as rabbits. They stood 
twisting their aprons and looking at each other 
as if Miss Miflin were an ogress. There seemed 
to be in them the same strange quality that 
Miss Miflin had discovered in William and 
Sarah—a certain standing on guard. It had 
prevented Miss Miflin from writing to William 
to try to straighten out the miserable tangle 
which they had made of their friendship; it 
had made her think of Sarah as a rather reserved 
young woman, instead of a lonely little girl. 

She was always prepared for the unexpected 
in the twins’ behavior, but when one morning, 
late in March, they appeared at the school door 
carrying an old shotgun, the same which had 
done such deadly execution upon the frightened 
Jacob Kalb, she said aloud, ‘‘Well, what next!’’ 
Then she went down the aisle to speak to 
them. 

**T am glad to see you back, Ellen Louisa 
and Louisa Ellen.’’ She had long since dis- 
covered that any attempt to abbreviate the 
names of the twins was not received with favor. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ the twins answered, politely. 

‘*And why do you come to school armed as 
if you were going to the war?’’ 

The twins giggled. The idea of going to war 
pleased them. 

“‘So nobody shall carry us off,’’ answered 
Louisa Ellen. 

“Is anybody likely to earry you off?’’ asked 
Miss Miflin, smiling. She had seen at once 
that the gun was useless as a weapon. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Ellen Louisa. 

Miss Miflin smiled again. It was time to 
begin school, and she supposed it was all one 
of the twins’ tricks. 

‘*Put the gun in the corner and go to your 
seats,’’ she said. 

An hour later Miss Miflin heard a stir in the 
back of the room. 

**Ellen —’’ she began. Then she followed 
the children’s gaze toward the window. 

Sarah Wenner stood there, looking in, as if 
she only meant to assure herself of the twins’ 
presence. But what a changed, wild -eyed 
Sarah! Miss Miflin dropped chalk and ruler, 
and went to the door. 

‘Sarah |’? she called. 

Sarah came hurriedly from the other side of 
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and involving as high a degree of skill and 
bravery as any in which he participated. But 
his sixty years of rescue work gave him a longer 
term of service and a more diversified experience 
in battling with the sea than any of his con- 
temporaries. In this regard he might be called 
the greatest among them. However, Captain 
James cared little what he was styled. He 
found ample compensation in the consciousness 
of duty well performed and the gratitude of 
those whom his valor saved from death. 
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the schoolhouse. ‘‘I didn’t mean anything,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘I wanted just to see if Ellen 
Louisa and Louisa Ellen were in school, that 
was all.’? She did not say that the twins had 
added another frightened hour to those which 
had made her face so white. They had slipped 
away while she went to the barn. 

‘*Didn’t you want them to come to school ?’’ 
asked Miss Miflin. 

‘*Ach, yes!’’ cried Sarah. ‘‘I want them to 
go every day in the school.’’ Relief and the 
sight of Miss Miflin were already putting some 
color into her cheeks. 

‘*Are you well, Sarah?’’ asked Miss Miflin. 

**Ach, yes,’’ answered Sarah. ‘‘But now I 
must go home. You must excuse me while 
I disturbed the school for you. Here is lunch 
for Ellen Louisa and Louisa Ellen, then they 
need not come all the way home for dinner. 
Will you—will you watch them, so they do not 
go off to play at recess? Just give it to them, 
if they are not good. I will then walk a piece 
way along to meet them when they come“-home 
from school.’’ 

Sarah was gone before Miss Miflin could ask 
any more questions. The teacher was puzzled 
and disturbed. 

It was almost an hour before Sarah reached 
the Eberts’ door. She was inexpressibly tired, 
and the roads were deep with mud. She had 
not been sleeping well at night. Uncle Daniel 
had made no further move, but she felt that 
the delay was only a truce. She had seen 
nothing of Albert, although it had been several 
weeks since his uncle had carried him away. 
They were guarding him well. 

Ebert had not come to plow, and Sarah was 
worried. She had looked for him day after 
day, and now she feared that he might be kept 
at home by sickness. 

She could get no answer when she knocked 
at the door. The house was closed, yet in the 
field near by the earth had been turned up that 
morning. “ Why did they not answer? She could 
not know that Mrs. Ebert watched her from an 
upper window, with tears in her eyes. 

“*T wasn’t going to tell her that you wouldn’t 
plow for her,’’ she said to her husband at 
noon. 

‘*Well, I guess I am not going to plow and 
then let Swartz have the benefit,’’ answered 
Ebert. 

Troubled and anxious, Sarah went on toward 
home. As she turned to go up the lane, she 
saw a man at work in the north field. Ah, 
Ebert had begun! Then her flying feet halted. 
The horses were Uncle Daniel’s grays; the man 
was Jacob Kalb. Sarah cried out as if she had 
been struck. 

Then she saw that the fence was down. It 
was not a worm fence, which could be put up 
again in a little while, but a stout ‘‘post and 
rail.’’ The posts had been taken out. The 
two fields formed together a great slope which 








ran from the Wenners’ garden to the edge of 
the Swartzes’ yard. 

Sarah gathered her shaw! a little closer about 
her and ran on. 

**Get out, Jacob Kalb!’’ she called. 

For a moment Jacob looked as if he meant 
to run. He had protested to Daniel Swartz 
against coming to plow so near the house, for 
fear that Sarah might ‘‘do him something.’’ 
Now he saw that Sarah did not carry a gun. 
He felt it was safe to mock her rudely. 

**Get out, Sarah Wenner!’’ 

“*T tell you, you shall go away, 
Jacob Kalb!’’ she shouted. ‘This 
is not your land!’’ 

Jacob laughed. 

‘**You will have to go pretty 
soon away,’’ he said. 

Sarah could eat no dinner, but 
sat at the window, watching. 
Already the boundary between the 
two farms was fast disappearing. 
How would they be able ever to 
find it again? What would her 
mother and father have said? 
What would William say when he 
came home? When he came home? 
It was growing to be if he came 
home in Sarah’s mind. Anxiety 
was doing its work. ’ 

She remembered things which 
she had heard as a child and for- 
gotten — her mother’s sharp criti- 
cism of Daniel Swartz’s meanness, 
her father’s good-natured laughter. 
She did not know how easily that 
same dear, thoughtless father might 
have made it impossible for his 
brother-in-law to interfere with 
them. He might easily have pro- 
vided another guardian for his 
children. He had meant to,—that 
much must be said for him,—but 
he was a procrastinator, and at 
the end there had been no time. 

Sarah could not go now to meet 
the twins when they came from 
school; she did not dare to leave 
the house. Jacob might take pos- 
session while she was away. 

That afternoon passed slowly. Toward eve- 
ning there was a late flurry of snow. And the 
twins did not come. Sarah ran part way down 
the lane; they were not yet in sight. Then 
she went to the barn to milk, her ears straining 
to hear any unfriendly sound. It soothed and 
comforted her to be with the friendly beasts 
which she loved. 

It was fortunate that the twins called out to 
Sarah before they ran up to the door of the 
barn, for another shock was more than Sarah’s 
overtired nerves could have borne at that 
moment. The twins’ voices trembled with 
some exciting news. 

**She came along home with us,’’ said Louisa 
Ellen. 

‘*She carried the gun for us,’’ said Ellen 
Louisa. 

**She is waiting at the front door.’’ 

“Who is waiting at the front door?’’ asked 
Sarah. Then she added, fearfully, ‘‘Aunt 
Mena ?’’ 

‘*No, teacher.’’ 

‘Teacher |’? repeated Sarah. ‘*‘Wh-what did 
she come for? Have you then not been smart?’’ 

‘*For to see us,’’ said Louisa Ellen, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘She is coming forcompany. She —’’ 

Sarah had crossed the lane, a milk-pail in 
each hand. 

**Come!’’. she called, in a voice which was 
meant to be a whisper, but which Miss Miflin, 
waiting on the broad door-step, heard clearly. 
‘‘Hurry yourselves, and fix a little up. Per- 
haps’’—Sarah could hardly speak for excite- 
ment—‘‘perhaps she will stay with us for 
supper |’? 

A moment later she opened the front door. 
Her black hair was brushed back a little more 
closely to her head, her face shone, the great 
white apron which she had hastily put on over 
her gingham one was much longer than her 
dress, and from the back her gray-stockinged 
ankles could be seen outlined against it in 
pathetic thinness. 

‘Come in, teacher,’’ she begged, shyly. 
**Come once into the room [parlor] and I will 
hurry make a fire.’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said Miss Miflin. ‘‘I’ll come back 
to the kitchen with you. I didn’t come to be 
company. I came to bring the twins home, 
and the gun.’’ 


WILD,” 


‘*The gun!’’ repeated Sarah. ‘‘Did they 
then take the gun along? Comein. It doesn’t 
look here so good like always. I—I didn’t 


work this afternoon so very much. I —”’ 
And Sarah ushered Miss Miflin into the im- 
maculate kitchen. 

Miss Miflin breathed a sigh of relief. The 
chill of the house had struck into her heart. 
Could William Wenner have lived here ? Then 
she saw the glow of the fire, the bright rag 
carpet, the blooming geraniums in the window. 
This looked like William. Miss Miflin put out 
her hand and drew Ellen Louisa, in a clean 
white apron, to her side. She, too, was Will- 
iam’s. 

‘*T wonder whether you would let me stay 
for supper ?’’ she asked. 

The glow in Sarah’s face answered her. 

‘Tf it is you good enough,’’ answered Sarah, 


























humbly. ‘There will not be so very much, 
but you will be very welcome.’’ : 

‘‘Good enough !’’ laughed Miss Miflin. She 
pulled off her overshoes and slipped out of her 
coat. She had no home of her own, and had 
been boarding at‘a country hotel for three 
years. ‘‘But you children don’t stay here alone 
at night!’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said Sarah. 

‘*But aren’t you afraid ?’’ 

‘*Ach, no. Nobody would do us anything,’’ 
stammered Sarah. She could not tell this 
stranger any of their troubles. 

‘‘But haven’t you a little brother ?’’ 
Miflin looked round the kitchen. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Sarah. She sud- 
denly put out her hand, and laid it on Louisa 
Ellen’s shoulder, and Louisa Ellen closed her 
lips as if she had meant to speak, but had 
changed her mind. ‘‘Yes, Albert. He is now 
by my uncle.’’ 

‘*And don’t any of your uncle’s people come 
to stay with you at night ?’’ 

‘‘Ach, nol’? answered Sarah. Suddenly she 
felt her voice give way. There was something 
in Miss Miflin’s brown, astonished eyes which 
made her feel that she might cry. But that 
would never do. ‘‘T-take a ch-chair. I—I 
guess you had to laugh at how the twins learned 
their lessons. I taught them while they were 
at home.’’ 

‘‘ They learned them well,’’ replied Miss 
Mifin. ‘“‘Now I am _ going to help get 
supper.’’ 

‘The twins could hardly believe their eyes. It 
was as if a fairy had come to the farmhouse— 
a dear, capable fairy, who could dry dishes 
and cut bread and magically change tired, care- 
worn Sarah to the gay, cheerful Sarah of 
old. 

It was almost nine o’clock when Ellen Louisa 
turned from the window against which she 
had been flattening her nose. 

“‘Tt’s snowing again,’’ she announced. 

“T shall have to go at once!’’ cried Miss 
Miflin. ‘‘I had no idea it was so late.’’ 

Sarah clasped her hands together. 

‘*You are welcome to stay here,’’ she said. 
‘Tf it is you good enough, you are welcome 
to stay here !’’ 

Miss Miflin crossed the room to look out of 
the window. 

“‘T guess I’ll have to. Then I can take the 
twins with me to school in the morning and 
they won’t need the gun. And why do they 
want to run away, where some one might pick 
them up? And who wants to pick them up?’’ 

It was a second be- 
fore Sarah answered. 
Suppose she should 
tell Miss Miflin about 
Uncle Daniel, and 
about Jacob Kalb, 
and all her anxieties 
and fears? But, no, 
it would never do. It 
made her ashamed to 
think of Uncle Dan- 
iel. She did not be- 
lieve William would 
like her to tell. She 
frowned again at 
Louisa Ellen. 

‘*Ach, they are a 
little wild,’’? she ex- 
plained. ‘*They like 
their school, but they 
are a little wild.’’ 

By this time Miss 
Miflin had a delight- 
ed and sleepy twin on 
each side of her on 
the settle. 

‘But they are not 
going to be wild any 
more,’’ she said. 

Sarah was asleep 
that night almost be- 
fore her head touched 
the pillow. It seemed 
to her that peace had 
descended upon her 
heart, and hopes for 
a better day. 

It was midnight 
when she suddenly 
awoke. Miss Miflin 
was standing beside 
the bed. ‘‘Sarah! 
Sarah, dear, wake up! Your uncle is here and 
wants you.’? Sarah tried to open her drowsy 
eyes. 

‘He can’t have them,’’ she said, bewildered. 
“Tell him he must go away.’’ 

‘But listen, Sarah. He says Albert is sick, 
and they want you.’’ 

Sarah sat up at once. 

‘“He is waiting for you at the door. Come, 
I’ll help you with your clothes. Don’t come 
back to-night. I’ll get breakfast for the twins. 
No, Sarah, the other shoe. No, you must put 
on all your warm clothes. There! Now I’ll 
come down-stairs with you.” 

Sarah was too dazed with fright and sleep 
to Speak. Miss Miflin was shocked at the 
anguish in her face. She put out her arms, 
and for one blessed moment Sarah felt the close 
pressure of sympathy and love. 

“There, Sarah, dear! 





Miss 
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: I’ll look after the | knee. 
twins and the house, and to-morrow you must | entangled in and partly covered by the mass of | with his bit of bough. But pinned down as | rifle-shots, released him, and bore him to camp. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





tell me everything, Sarah.’’ 
door, and told Uncle Daniel who she was, 
and Sarah went out. 


With confidence which | 


her hand into his. 
**Come, let us hurry.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


SSD By Laurenge 
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HE men engaged in pushing 
the line of the Cape to Cairo 
Railroad northward through 

the central African jungle have sto- 
ries to tell of their adventures in this 
land of intense heat, mighty wild 
beasts and pestiferous insects. But 
perhaps one of the most unusual and dreadful 
experiences that any of the road-builders so 
far have undergone happened to Elliot Warfield, 
a junior engineer in the surveying corps that 
made preliminary surveys for this railroad in 
the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika. 

Warfield had just recovered from a light 
attack of African fever, and was lounging about 
camp, not yet quite able to stand the strain of 
all-day work with the surveying corps beneath 
the tropical sun, when it occurred to him that 
a ramble in the neighboring jungle would do 
him no harm. 

Accordingly, he took his repeating rifle, filled 
his pockets with cartridges, and stalked off into 
the thick forest just behind the camp without a 
word to any one. 

He had no intention of going far; but he soon 
came upon the fresh trail of a small herd of 
buffalo, and he followed this trail on and on. 
He did not come up with the buffalo, and finally, 
about mid-afternoon, when he was eight or nine 
miles from camp, his growing exhaustion 
warned himi to give up the chase. 

He had not retraced his steps far when a 
glimpse of black clouds in the west told him 
that one of the frequent thunder-storms of the 
season would soon be upon him. He hurried 
along, looking for a hollow tree or a hollow 
log that would afford shelter from the threatened 
deluge. 

Meanwhile, with much vivid lightning and 
crashing thunder, the storm came on. Warfield 
had not gone more than half a mile before it 
broke with a heavy dash of rain and a rush of 
wind, that in a moment became a veritable 
hurricane. The huge forest trees bent and 
broke before its power like brittle reeds; great 
branches were snapped off and came hurtling 





MIGHTY TRUNKS THEMSELVES WERE UPROOTED, 
AND FELL WITH A CRASH 


to the ground; mighty trunks themselves were | 


uprooted, and fell with a crash. 

In gravest peril, the young engineer ran this 
way and that. Suddenly a big tree toppled a 
short distance behind him, and crashed upon 
a clump of younger trees, sending them down 
in all directions. He sprang wildly to one side, 
but he could not get out of range. He heard 
the whistling sound of branches swooping 
through the air toward him; then he remem- 
bered no more. 

When Warfield returned to consciousness, he 
was lying prone upon his back on the ground, 
and the intense darkness of a moonless night 
was all about him. 


weight across the lower part of his body, and 
when he tried to move, a terrible grating pain 
stabbed him in the right leg, just above the 
He felt about him, to find that he was 


His head felt swelled to | 
the size of a bushel basket, there was a crushing | 





_of big black warrior-ants were crawling about | 
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branches of a fallen tree, and that 
one heavy branch, or fork of the 


ference, rested across both legs be- 
tween thigh and knee, and pinned 
him tight to the earth. 

To struggle to free himself was 
his first impulse, but his movements brought 
back the shooting pains to his right leg. He 
realized now that, in addition to being crushed 
to the ground and having his head bruised, 
he was suffering with a broken leg, and he 
lay very quiet, wondering how it was he had 
not been killed, and trying to think what he 
could do. 

All was very still about him; the storm had 
long since passed; a dozen stars winked down 
at him through the open space in the forest left 
by the fallen trees. He wondered what time 
of night it was, drew out his watch, listened, 
and found it stopped. Again he attempted to 


draw his legs out from under the weight that | 


held him prisoner; but he could not move them 
a fiaction of an inch, and the intense agony 
brought on by the struggle now made him 
abandon all hope of release until some one 


should come to his aid. Then he began to| 


speculate how quickly aid would be likely to 
come. His absence, of course, had been discov- 
ered when the surveying gang had returned to 
camp in the evening; but an effective search 
could not be instituted, he knew, in the darkness 
of night. He doubted if any serious attempt 
to find him would be made until morning. 
Even then the searchers would not have the 


least idea what had become of him; they could 


only search the jungle at random, and the 
jungle was wide. 

Now he bethought himself of his rifle; if he 
fired it from time to time it would attract the 
attention-of any one who came very near. 
He reached out his hands in all directions, but 
could not discover the weapon. 

Like snails the night hours dragged themselves 
away. His leg, swelling under the crushing 
weight that bore upon it, tortured him horribly. 
He was tormented, too, with the highly un- 
pleasant apprehension that a lion or some 
other flesh-eating brute of the jungle might 
find him. 

But no man-eating night prowler came, and 
at last the first weak light of the dawn began 
to creep through the forest. Now he looked 
about him. He was lying beneath the top of 
a young sycamore-tree, with the tapering body 
of the fallen tree resting across both legs. His 
rifle lay to his left, pointing from him, its butt 
just a few inches beyond his reach. But he 
managed to twist his body about until his eager 
fingers could grasp the stock and draw the 
weapon to him. 

It was rather early to expect that searchers 
from camp would be within sound of a rifle- 
shot, so he began firing at intervals. Fortunately 
he had plenty of cartridges. The sun rose, 
grew hot, and drew the moisture left by the 
storm from the leaves and grasses about him. 
But there was no response to the shots. 

About an hour after sunrise he felt small 
crawling bodies on the bare flesh of his unin- 
jured leg below the knee. His leg was rather 
numb from the pressure upon it; still, he felt 
something moving there. For just a moment 
he wondered what was the nature of his 
creepy visitors. Then a pair of small, seem- 
ingly red-hot nippers seized the flesh of his 
leg. Involuntarily he tried to kick out, and 


tree, at least five inches in circum- | 











She opened the | touched even Uncle Daniel himself, she put |he was, he could do little that was effective, 


}and the host of warriors behind swarmed on 
| until they covered all that portion of his legs 
| extending below the body of the tree, in layers 
| of half a dozen deep, and then advanced toward 
| the upper part of his body. 

| He at once began to fight this advance, sweep- 
|ing the ants back with vicious strokes of his 
bare hands as soon as they appeared above his 
| hips; but the moment he paused in his battle 
| against them, a little black wave of the war- 
riors would come creeping up toward his 
shoulders. 

The cruel sting of their attack upon his flesh, 
}and this repeated, sinister advance soon com- 
pletely unnerved him. He writhed and strug 
gled, so that he set the ends of the broken bone 
in his leg to grating again, almost swooned 
from this double portion of agony, and then 
| finally burst into tears of self-pity. But grad- 
ually he overcame his weakness, and set his 
brain to thinking connectedly. 

Although his clothes protected him in all but 
| the one place at present, he knew that the ants 
| would soon succeed in cutting through his gar- 
| ments and reach his flesh in other places, and 
| would then, unless interrupted, surely devour 
the lower part of his body bit by bit, until 
they should kill him, or at least drive him 
insane. 
| Something must be done while he was yet 
|calm enough to control himself, and this he 
realized would not be for long. In fact, he did 
| not believe that in his weakness, suffering as 
he was from the shock of the accident, he 
| could bear the frightful torture that he was 
undergoing for a half-hour without becoming 
demented. 

He thought of fighting his tormentors with 
| fire, only to see that the herbage round him 
| was too green to burn. Besides, he found that 
he had no matches. 

Yet no other idea came, and the pain from the 
numberless pairs of small, cutting, tearing nip- 
| pers upon his unprotected flesh grew more 
| excruciating. 

In complete despair, he turned his eyes upon 
the rifle beside him, almost tempted to end his 
torment by turning the weapon upon himself. 
Then, as his fingers gripped the rifle-stock 
convulsively, it came to him that it might be 
possible to use this weapon to save him from 
the swarm of insects, instead of making it the 
instrument of his death. 

His ammunition was home-loaded, for fine 
target-shooting at long range. For this he 
had learned that better results can be obtained 
by merely seating the long, conical bullets 
on the powder-charge without crimping the 
shells. The bullets, therefore, were easily 
removable. 
| Hope sprang up in his heart. By removing 
| the bullets from the cartridges, he could fire 
with the powder alone upon the clustering ants, 
and surely do wicked work. 
| Quickly he emptied the magazine’of the car- 

tridges that it contained. To seize a cartridge, 

|}draw out the elongated bullet, and tear a 
| small square of linen from his handkerchief, 
|and then thrust the square into the end of the 
| cartridge was but the work of a moment. Now 
| he had a perfect blank. But he did not stop to 
test its effect upon his enemies; he continued 
the work of making more blanks. 

The ants, unmolested now, swarmed up over 
all his body, and some ventured to set their 
nippers into the flesh of his neck. Still he did 
not heed them. 

When he had six of these converted cartridges, 
he seized the rifle and slipped the cartridges 

into the magazine with feverish haste. Then, 
| pausing just long enough to sweep away the 
ants at his neck, he raised the upper part 
of his body again, rested the rifle-barrel over 
the body of the tree, with the muzzle within 
three inches of the thickest cluster of feeding 
| warriors on his leg, and pulled the trigger. 
One moment he felt the hot gush of flame strike 


| 











could not, while in quick succession other | and sear his flesh; the next he looked to note 
small, hot nippers grasped his flesh at the | the disaster wrought among the hosts of the foe. 
same point. | It was much beyond his expectation. Hun- 
With a sickening shock of fear and loathing, | dreds, thousands of the insects had melted 
he guessed the identity of his tormentors, and | away—were blown to nothing. Scores, shriv- 
instantly raised his head until he could look the | eled by the heat of the exploding charge, 
length of his body. As he thought, hundreds | writhed on the ground, 

That his own flesh had been well scorched he 
his pinned-down legs, and among the grasses | did not mind in the least. With a cry of delight, 
beyond swarmed an army, millions upon mil- | he made haste to fire again, and kept firing until 


, lions of these ferocious insects, all hungry for | the magazine was empty, at every shot holding 








any helpless prey. The splintered end of a/ the muzzle of the rifle to that point about him 
broken branch had tern away a portion of | where the ants were thickest. 

his canvas legging and the clothing under it, When he had done, all of the ferocious 
and thus his bare skin was exposed. And_/ insect army within a radius of eight feet of 
here the warriors had begun their terrible | him that had not been annihilated was in full 
work. retreat. 

Warfield groaned with anguish at the sight, For a moment he sank back faint, but with 
for he knew enough about these insects to realize | infinite relief to be free from the assault of the 
just how horrible was the fate that threatened myriad of greedy little maws. But fearing a 
him. With a shudder he remembered having | renewal of the attack, he hurried to take out of 
been told not long since how it had once been | his pocket a dozen loaded cartridges and make 
the practise of some of the native tribes on the| them over into blanks, Then, with freshly 
Upper Congo to tie down to four stakes driven | loaded rifle, he waited; but not an ant came 
in the ground living captives, and leave them | back; the rout was complete. 
as a feast for these warrior-ants. | Warfield, however, had a long time to wait 

Quickly the engineer broke off a small, |and suffer before complete relief was to come 
thickly leafed branch from the mass about him, | to him, for it was not until three hours later 
and raising the upper part of his body, he tried | that the chief engineer and half a dozen Arab 
to beat back the fierce insects by striking at|axmen, who had been out since two hours 
them through the tangle of intervening branches | before the dawn, came upon him, guided by his 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

as it Dolly Madison, the President’s wife, 
who first made ice-cream? The claim 
has been made in her behalf, and it raises a 
question which ought to be settled. The world 
has not had so many benefactors that it can 

afford to forget any of them. 
he vacation season is drawing to a close, 
and the teachers will soon be getting their 
books together to help them in deciding what 
tasks to set before their pupils in September. 
The modern boy and girl will return to their 
lessons with greater pleasure than their grand- 
parents showed, if the accounts of the good old 

times can be trusted. 

ere is a concrete illustration of the evil 
‘graft’? can do. The Spanish soldiers in 
Morocco are being shot down by Mauser rifles, 
which were carried thither from the West 
Indies after Spain retired from Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The Governor of Melilla sold them to 
the Riff tribesmen for his own personal profit. 
Now his fellow countrymen must pay the bill. 


n the Zambezi River, just above the Vic- 

toria Falls, there has been held this 
summer a rowing regatta. Four visiting crews 
from Cape Colony and Natal were entertained 
by the Zambezi Boat Club. Yet until Living- 
stone discovered them in 1855 no white man 
knew that the Victoria Falls existed. Thus 
does the world rapidly grow smaller, and thus 
do sports follow the banner of civilization. 


w= the great city of Chicago selects a 
woman as the head of its public-school 
system, the world receives an impressive 
reminder of the splendid opportunities which 
have opened for women in the educational field 
in recent years. Moreover, as that particular 
woman has been teaching since 1862, it is evi- 
dent that there is no ‘‘dead-line of fifty’’ for 
women, any more than there is for men of the 
right kind. —¥ 
ertain public lands which were withdrawn 
from entry, pending an investigation by 
the Interior Department, have been found to 
be underlaid by coal-beds. As ordinary home- 
stead land they would have brought the govern- 
ment less than eight million dollars. Now, 
reclassified as coal lands, and opened to entry, 
they will sell for more than eighteen millions. 
That was an investigation—and a government 
policy—which paid. : 


n the twenty-eighth of this month the 

Daughters of the American Revolution are 
to erect a tablet on the site of the Drake oil- 
well in Titusville, Pennsylvania. Drills driven 
by Col. Edwin L. Drake started the flow of 
oil on August 28, 1859. Thus was begun one 
of the great industries of the world and a 
phrase coined that has enriched the language. 
The memory of the first man who ‘‘struck 
ile’? may well be preserved. 
a Wright brothers have successfully met 

all the tests to which the government 
insisted that their air-ship should be put, and 
the ship became the property of the nation this 
month, upon the payment of thirty thousand 
dollars. This is the first heavier-than-air 
machine bought by the government. Whether 
it will be the last depends on the way it behaves 
when under the direction of signal-corps ofticers, 
and whether the machines offered by other 
inventors can meet the demands made upon 
them. 


ertain astronomers have lately been talking 

and writing with much seriousness of the 
possibility of communicating with the inhabit- 
ants of Mars. They have no doubt that the 
planet is inhabited. An American in Germany 
has lately indulged in some admirable ‘‘fooling’’ 
on the subject in a communication to Science. 
He writes that ‘‘it is well known, even among 
astronomers,’’ that as the orbit of the earth 
passes between the sun and Mars, the dark 
side of the earth must at regular intervals be 
turned toward Mars. He suggests that as a 
hole through the earth would permit the pas- 
sage of the light of the sun at such times, 
messages might be sent to Mars by the Morse 
code, if proper apparatus were adjusted for 
interrupting the rays of light. The correspond- 
ent admits that such a hole would have to be 
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several miles in diameter, but says that many 
of the details are already settled, ‘‘including 
the spot where such an opening might best be 
made in the interests of mankind generally.’’ 
He leaves us to conjecture whether the spot is 
under the residence of the Kaiser or the Sultan, 
or under the observatories of the sensational 
astronomers. 


ere is a ‘‘league of mothers of families’’ in 

Paris which is fighting against certain evils 
in corsets. In order that women may have saner 
clothes offered to them by the stores, this league 
is demanding, according to La Revue, that the 
‘‘manikins,’’? which are the basis of the figure 
of women, shall be remodeled, and that the 
fashion - plates shall portray more natural 
human beings. In other countries in Europe 
the corset in some of its manifestations comes 
in for sharp criticism. Both France and Ger- 
many, for example, forbid the corset during 
gymnastics in schools, and in Holland, Austria 
and England, as well as in France and Ger- 
many, there exist organizations for the reform 
of this piece of wearing apparel. ; 


* 


FANCIES. 


Sweet faces shining through the mist 
Like children waiting to be kissed. 
Danske Dandridge. 


THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 


Ihe new customs revenue law is a Repub- 

lican protective measure. It is condemned 

by the Democrats and the free-traders. 
Any Republican tariff act would be similarly 
condemned, and, on the other hand, any Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation would fail to receive 
Republican approval. 

The nation at large commissioned the Repub- 
lican party to revise the tariff rates in accord- 
ance with Republican principles. ‘The anxiety 
which the leaders of the party have shown in 
putting forth figures to show that the rates 
have been revised downward is evidence of a 
desire to prove that the popular demand has 
been met. Mr. Payne,’ after whom the bill 
will be called, has submitted figures intended 
to show that duties have been reduced on com- 
modities the consumption of which is five times 
as great as that of the commodities on which the 
duties have been raised. The opponents of the 
act assert that the increases are more important 
than the decreases. Although it is a question 
of fact which view is correct, the two parties 
are in absolute disagreement. 

The new law empowers the President to levy 
retaliatory duties. Under the Dingley law he 
could order a reduction in duties on a few arti- 
cles if a foreign country made concession in 
tariff rates on American goods. After March 
of next year, a twenty-five per cent. increase in 
the duties is-to go into effect on goods imported 
from all foreign countries which do not give 
their lowest rate to American manufactures. 
If at any time these countries make tariff con- 
cessions on American goods the President may 
order the levy of the minimum rate on their 
goods. This retaliatory provision is similar to, 
but not exactly like, the reciprocity provisions 
of the McKinley law. 

Although the primary purpose of the customs 
duties is revenue, an apprehension that the new 
duties might not produce sufticient revenue led 
Congress to impose a tax of one per cent. on 
the earnings of corporations. 

The law will have been in force long enough 
before the Congressional elections next year for 
the people to decide whether the Republicans 
have satisfactorily met the national demand for 
revision downward. 


“PLAY THE GAME.” 


London paper which fulfils admirably the 
office of critic and censor of things in 
general has discovered signs of degenera- 

tion in British ideals of sport, as manifested in 
the national game of cricket. ‘‘Playing for 
safety’’ has become too common; the winning 
of a victory or the avoidance of a defeat is too 
much a matter of nice calculation. The glo- 
rious risks of free and dashing play are less 
frequently taken than of yore. 

Concerning the truth of all this, Americans 
can have no opinion of value; but complaints 
of a similar sort are occasionally brought 
against our own methods of play. No one 
who takes enough interest in games to watch 
the playing of them now and then can doubt 
that there is plenty of wholesome, generous 
sportsmanship in America. Nevertheless, 
there are players—particularly in baseball or 
football—who have come to think of victory as 
the only conceivable end of sport, and of care- 
fully planned ‘‘strategy’’ as essential to that 
end. 

This is a danger that besets any game which 
is played seriously enough to develop an elabo- 
rate code of rules, a special sort of skill, leagues, 
championships. It tends to become work in- 
stead of play, an occupation instead of an 
amusement. The only prophylactic is to keep 
ever in mind the true attitude toward sport; 
to fix the attention on the individual plays as 
they occur, and not on the result of the match. 
For in these—in the stroke, the drive, the catch, 
the kick—lies the game itself. The winning 





or losing of a particular match is only an 
incident. 

Played in this spirit the game becomes really 
worth while. It is healthful recreation and 
not nerve-wearing struggle; and the player 
finds it easier to display the supreme virtues of 
the good sportsman—unaffected modesty in 
victory, unabated cheerfulness in defeat. 


* ¢ 


FAME. 
Fame, from her heaped green, crowns with equal 


and 
The deathless deed and the immortal word. 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 


THE HATS OF 1909. 


ust about so much foolishness has to go into 

the making of the fashions of any given 

season. Hence the hats of the summer of 
1909. 

Several years ago a movement for sensible 
and becoming feminine dress was set on foot by 
German women. The promoters of it were 
women artists, scholars and litterateurs. Their 
rebellion against prevailing fashions was well 
justified, but they made little progress against 
the professional designers of gowns. They had, 
however, several good ideas, and kept industri- 
ously proclaiming them. 

The first motto of their campaign was com- 
fort in dress—no tight bands, the weight of 
garments distributed between shoulders and 
hips, and no trailing skirts on the street. Their 
second demand was that the lines of woman’s 
dress should follow the natural curves of the 
figure, and should thus be adaptable to the indi- 
vidual. This suggested the so-called ‘‘classic’’ 
dress, with its free draperies and adjustable 
folds. 

A few German artists designed gowns after 
these plans, but they were never popular. Still 
the propaganda went quietly on. 

Suddenly the fashion-makers discovered that 
if the gown on ‘‘classic’’ lines were made ‘‘the 
thing,’’ it would involve that most-to-be-desired 
result—the discarding of all old gowns. No 
tight-fitted bodice could be made over into the 
loose classic! 

With that mercantile consideration, the change 
was assured, and behold a fashion of gowns 
and coats more comfortable than for two cen- 
turies, and permitting greater freedom in respect 
of movement than ever since Eve made cos- 
tumes ! 

But it was too much to hope that the course 
of true love of beauty should run smooth. 
The reformers had not reckoned with the mil- 
liner. He -had his revenge. The ‘‘peach- 
basket,”’ the ‘‘soup-kettle,’’ the ‘‘warming-pan’’ 
and a dozen other ‘‘kitchen shapes’’ have been 
thrust upon the heads of the helpless victims. 
They may be free as to their arms, legs and 
lungs, but the weary neck must bear the load 
of an indescribable structure, and the charms 
of brow and cheek must be extinguished. Great 
is Queen Fashion, and wondrous are the rites 
and ceremonies by which she must be honored ! 


CAMPING OUT. 


ere one to inquire into the relation of 
nature study to the increasing number 
of people who ‘‘camp out,’’ it would 
be hard to say which is cause and which effect, 
but it is certain that the two have developed 
simultaneously within comparatively few years. 

It was not very long ago that camping out 
was regarded as a mysterious diversion in 
which the male members of the family found a 
quite inexplicable pleasure. Then mother and 
the girls tried it for a season, and since then 
they have understood. To-day, if one turns 
the advertising pages of the magazines in spring 
and early summer, one finds long lists of summer 
camps for boys and summer camps for girls, 
and all of them classed under the heading, 
‘“‘educational institutions. ’’ ; 

Aside from the mere pleasure of a sojourn in 
camp, there are material benefits which last the 
whole year through, and are making important 
contributions to health and national character. 

Camp life means reducing one’s needs to 
their lowest terms. It conduces to simplicity of 
dress, food, recreation and social intercourse. 
Many things commonly regarded as necessities 
at home are found to be easily dispensable in 
camp. i 

The value of fresh air, at night as well as 
by day, is another wholesome thing to learn, 
and so, too, is the primary and fundamental 
contact with the raw materials of life. Many 
a man has realized in camp for the first time 
how the most familiar vegetables look in their 
Taw state, and how the spoils of gun and fish- 
hook must be treated to prepare them for the 
pan or the pot. 

Of all the people who take holiday during 
the summer, there are none who come back to 
town more healthy, wholesome and happy than 
the campers. By this time most of them are 
planning next year’s trip. 


A SAVINGS-BANK CENTENARY. 


n the little town of Ruthwell, in southern 
Scotland, they are planning to celebrate 
next year the centenary of what is asserted 
to be the first savings-bank in the sense in 

















which that term is now commonly used. Before 
1810 there were a few concerns and associations 
for savings in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark 
and England, springing from the philanthropic 
movement which marked the closing years of 
the eighteenth century ; but the little institution 
at Ruthwell is recognized as the first of the 
modern kind, and the model upon which many 
others were soon established throughout Europe 
and America. 

Henry Duncan, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Dumfriesshire, organized that first bank, and 
by his writings did much to spread the idea. 
The beginning was so small that at the end of 
three years the deposits were only two hundred 
and forty-two pounds—an eloquent reminder 
of the comparative youth of many of the most 
beneficent institutions of the present age. 

The savings-bank in America dates from 
1816, when one was established in Boston and 
one in Philadelphia. They are both now in exis- 
tence. The Boston institution was the pioneer 
of the splendid mutual savings-bank system of 
New England, where the affairs of each bank 
are managed by a board of unpaid trustees, and 
the policy of local investments is adhered to 
whenever practical. Such a system has unques- 
tioned advantages over the joint-stock savings- 
banks of the Middle and Western States. This 
country has yet to adopt the postal savings 
system which is in successful operation abroad. 

The latest figures of the comptroller of the 
currency, those for 1908, show almost fifteen 
hundred savings-banks in the United States, 
nearly nine million depositors, and deposits 
approaching three and three-quarters billion 
dollars. In foreign Jands the depositors number 
ninety-two millions, and the deposits are nine 
and one-third billion dollars. It is hard to 
overestimate the importance of the lessons of 
economy and thrift taught the masses of the 
people by the institution which is still less 
than a century old. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 

t is just forty years since the last proposition 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States was laid before the several states for 

ratification. It is therefore not surprising that 
many persons are unfamiliar with the process 
of amendment. 

The Constitution itself does not prescribe any 
details. Congress may by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses propose amendments; or if the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states demand 
it, Congress must call a convention of all the 
states to propose amendments. In either case, 
the amendments proposed must be ratified by 
three-fourths of the states—either by the legis- 
latures or by separate state conventions, as 
Congress may direct. 

The first-named method is the only one that 
has ever been employed. All amendments 
made heretofore have been proposed by Con- 
gress and submitted to the state legislatures for 
ratification. ; 

Congress has just submitted to the states an 

authorizing the imposition of a tax 
incomes. It was passed by both branches 
Congress by the necessary two-thirds vote, 
has been sent by the Secretary of State to 
governors of the several states, who will 
it before their respective legislatures at the 
beginning of the next session. 

There is no limitation of time within which 
ratification must take place. But the prece- 
dents seem to be that although a state which 
has once rejected an amendment may afterward 
ratify it, a state which has ratified it may not 
thereafter withdraw the ratification. 

As there are now forty-six states, it will 
require the consent of thirty-five states to make 
the amendment effective. When the Secretary 
of State has received the certified ratification of 
the requisite number of states, a proclamation 
will be issued declaring that the amendment 
has become a part of the Constitution. 
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ountain-climbing, always a strenuous, and 
frequently a dangerous, sport, offers many 
rich rewards on this continent to the increasing 
number of those who are devoted to it. A writer 
in the National Geographic Magazine points out 
that in Alaska and Canada there are several lofty 
peaks, rivaling those of Switzerland in magnifi- 
cence, the summits of which have never been 
reached by civilized man. Fairweather (15,500 
feet) and Crillon (15,900 feet) are reasonably ac- 
cessible to tourists in Alaska, and yet it is said 
that no one has ever attempted to climb them. 
The loftiest of the Canadian Rockies, Mount 
Robson (13,700 feet), still awaits a conqueror, and 
the same is true of the highest summits of the Sel- 
kirks. The difficulties of mountain-climbing, it is 
true, are not always in proportion to the height 
attained. In the Cascade Range, for example, 
Mount Baker (10,827 feet) was not scaled until the 
tops of several of its loftier neighbors had been 
reached, including Mount Rainier (14,394 feet). 
n India, near the frontier of Afghanistan, there 
has just been discovered by British archeolo- 
gists a Buddhist memorial mound, from which was 
taken an ancient bronze casket, sealed within 2 
stone receptacle, and containing, as it is believed, 
some of the ashes of the founder of Buddhi 
There is a tradition that when Buddha died his 
body was cremated, and the ashes divided in eight 
parts among his disciples. Each of the portions was 
preserved beneath a great mound or monument. 
Some of the monuments have been obliterated and 


























forgotten in the course of the long centuries. 
With the ashes were buried rich works of art, 
valuable records and many treasures, and accord- 
ingly the seareh for these mounds has been 
actively prosecuted by historians and archeolo- 
gists. The origin of Buddhism, which ranks in 
numbers among the great religions of the world, 
is wrapped in much uncertainty, and the person- 
ality of its founder is more or less obscure. It is 
generally believed that Buddha was a prince of a 
petty Indian nation, and that he was born about 
the beginning of the fifth century before Christ. 
He was named Siddhartha, and was also known 
as Sakya, his family name. The title of Buddha, 
which was given him, means “the enlightened.” 
He spent many years in study and solitary medi- 
tation, and finally evolved the philosophy which 
he preached for over forty years in northern India. 
He was about eighty when he died. 


‘““WHO GIVETH HIMSELF.” 


CC Framley had dropped in to have a chat—a 
“next to the last word,” she always called it 
—with her friend, Marcia Leslie. At last, having 
talked with all her usual eager vivacity, she sat 
leisurely back, stirring her cup of tea. 

“T’ll have another lump, Marcia,” she said, with 
mock reproach. “You’re always forgetting that I 
haven’t just one sweet tooth, but a whole set of 
them. Now tell me, what have you been doing?” 

“A very useful thing, my dear,” answered her 
friend, slowly. “I’ve been interesting myself in 
Myrtle’s reading.” 

Miss Framley gave a little shriek of amusement. 
“What, ‘The Duchess’ and Laura Jean Libbey? 
‘Oh, what a falling off is there!’” she quoted, with 
genial sarcasm, for immediately her mind made a 
vivid picture of Myrtle, a half-pretty, wholly pa- 
thetic little figure, who plodded patiently through 
her cleaning cares, apparently unfitted for any 
others. 

But Marcia had already broken out in ardent 
defense of her protégée. 

“No, not trash at all, and you’ll never believe 
me, but it’s poetry,” she said. “I threw away an 
old Browning text Bob had in college, and Myrtle 
found it, and asked me if she might have it. I gave 
it to her—and I laughed; and I hate myself when- 
ever I think of it. Do you know, she’s read it all, 
with such intelligent appreciation! 

“Why, the other night she looked at the west, 
and said, ‘Miss Marcia, I suppose that’s what 
Browning means when he says, ‘‘Where the quiet 
colored end of evening smiles.”’’ And for her 
birthday, last week, I gave her Palgrave’s ‘Golden 
Treasury,’—before this I’ve always given her silly 
bows and collars,—and she’s read it all aloud to 
her mother, and they loved it. Poor little thing! 
She has so few books!” 

All through Marcia’s speech Celia had put in 
little fluttering ““Ahs!” and “‘Ohs!” of excitement 
and interest, and when her friend stopped speak- 
ing, she was sitting quite on the edge of her chair. 

“I’m a beast, and a stupid one, too, to misjudge 
Myrtle so!” she declared, warmly, for she loved 
and admired with eager intelligence all good liter- 
ature. “And as a penance I’m going to give her 
some of my treasures.” 

But in the common light of the next day her 
generous impulse was harder to carry out. She 
stood before her bookcase, fingering the volumes, 
and wondering how she could ever bear parting 
with them. A country doctor’s daughter, books 
were her luxury. The Thackeray she had earned 
by endless copying of manuscripts for her father; 
the beautiful edition of Tennyson meant that she 
had worn shabby gloves for a winter; the set of 
Jane Austen a willingly renounced party frock. 

Her beloved books! Now, half-heartedly, she 
built her sacrificial pile. Then a sudden thought 
made her throat tighten and ache a little. Books 
had always seemed very real to her, their authors 
living friends. Would her idols feel that she loved 
them less well, cherished them less tenderly, if 
she gave them away? She picked up her copy of 
Lowell, and it fell open easily to “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” almost her dearest poem. And 
out of the whole page these two lines seemed to 
spring: 

Who giveth himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me! 

“That settles it!” she said,aloud. ‘Celia, you’re 
a selfish pig! The best way to love the masters is 
to share their glory with some one else.” She 
caught up a generous armful and ran, hatless, 
impetuous, to Marcia’s door. 

“Give these books to Myrtle—and I want her to 
keep them—with my love!” she panted, as she 
thrust out the pile. Then she turned and walked 
rr away. She had given herself with her 
alms, 


PARCEL AND PARASOL. 


Suan over half a century ago there was in 
New York a famous boarding-school for girls. 
Every afternoon Miss Blank’s young ladies were 
marched out, two by two, in a long procession, 
which slowly circulated a prescribed number of 
times round the tiny, semiprivate park opposite 
the school. It was fenced in, and keys were held 
by the surrounding house-owners. 

Yet even in this sedate seclusion the line was 
So strictly chaperoned, with a teacher at each end 
and one at the middle, that it was commonly re- 
ported, if they chanced to meet a man under pro- 
nounced middle age and not ill-looking, orders 
were at once issued by the teacher in command: 

“Young ladies! Kindly ineline your parasols to 
the left””—or the right, as the case might be; while 
if the Season was not one when parasols were 
carried, the order was varied thus: 

“Young ladies! Kindly engage by couples in 
animated conversation. Concentrate your minds, 
and do not allow your attention to be diverted by 
extraneous objects.” 

Whether these directions were genuine, or 
merely the girls’ exaggerated burlesque, it is 
certain that for many years “Extraneous Object” 
was within the cloistral precincts of the school the 
Seneric nickname for young men. 

In England extreme and ridiculous dread of 
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attracting or seeming to invite public notice un- 
necessarily hampered well-bred young women of 
inconspicuous dress and manners much later than 
with us. A writer in the London Queen declares 
that so lately as thirty years ago unescorted ladies 
felt it necessary to make any inconvenient détour 
through back streets rather than pass the windows 
ofaclub. A mother, with her daughters immedi- 
ately under the maternal wing, in passing—if she 
must—a club, barracks, office, or any place where 
men might assemble, directed her girls, as a 
matter of course, to “Lower your parasols, my 
dears.” 

Another favorite counsel of an elder day to 
young women who must venture alone upon the 
streets is recalled in a recent clever novel. It is 
neither invention nor burlesque. Although rarely 
given in our time, many of our mothers have heard 
it seriously offered by theirs. It was supposed 
to insure the youngest and most unsophisticated 
against an appearance of entire frivolity, in a day 
when the really businesslike girl was yet a rarity. 

“Always,” implores the old-fashioned mother, 
tearfully, at parting, of the new-fashioned heroine, 
about to earn her living in the city, “always carry 
a parcel and an umbrella.” 

We realize nowadays that neither shrinking 
timidity nor foolish pretense are the best protec- 
tion for a girl in public, but genuine modesty and 
quiet confidence. 

* 


ARGUMENT BY ANAGRAM. 


oy many Cassandras come to grief that the 
story of Lady Eleanor Audley, the wife of 
the Sir John Davies who was attorney-general for 
Ireland in 1606, will surprise no one familiar with 
the prophecies of melancholy ladies. Lady Eleanor 
had a turn for prophecy based on Scriptural ana- 
grams. Among other predictions, she claimed to 
have foretold her husband’s death. 


“His doom I gave him in letters of his own 
name,—John Daves, Jove’s Hand,—within three 
years to expect the mortal blow, so put on my 
mourning garment from that time; when about 
three days before his sudden death, before his 
servants and friends at the table, gave him part to 
take his long sleep, by him thus put off: ‘I pray, 
weep not while I am alive, and I will give you 
leave to laugh when I am dead.’ ”’ 

r John was made Chief Justice of England, 
but died on the day he would have taken his seat 
on the bench. 

It was given to another than her husband, how- 
ever, to give Lady Eleanor a keener dart. She 
was brought into the court of high commission 
on charges arising out of her claims to prophetic 
powers, which she grounded on an anagram of her 
name, Eleanor Davis—Reveal, O Daniel. 

“And though,” tes an old chronicler, “it had 
too much by an L, and too little by 8, yet she 
found Daniel and Reveal in it, which served her 


“Much pains was taken by the court to dispos- 
sess her of this spirit; but all would not do, till 
Lamb, the Dean of Arches, shot her through and 
through with an arrow borrowed from her own 


uiver. 

“For whilst the bishops and divines were reason- 
ing the point with her out of Holy Scriptures, he 
took a pen in his hand, and at last hit on an excel- 
lent anagram : 

“Dame Eleanor Davys—Never so mad a lady!” 


* ¢ 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


hen Luther W. Hopkins joined the Confed- 

erate army he was a lad of seventeen, one 
of the boys who made Thomas Jonathan Jackson 
“Stonewall Jackson,” and who bore a noble part 
in the conflict. In “From Bull Run to Appomat- 
tox”’ Mr. Hopkins recalls some of the thoughts and 
acts of his first night on a battle-field. 


We were ordered to “sleep on our arms” the 
night whose dawn was to usher in the battle. I 
p= heard a good deal about soldiers obeying 
orders. 
ous deck,” so when I lay down that night 
with old mother earth for a bed, I stretched myself 
out at full length on top of my musket. 

It was a little rough, but the mere thought of 
being a soldier and “sleeping on my arms” on the 
eve of battle made my bed feel as soft as a bed of 


roses. 
And then the gun! It was an old flint-lock 
musket, minus the flint, and no powder or ball. 
But I was at least a soldier and had a gun, 
would surely see the battle and write home about 
it. A soldier seldom thinks he will be among the 
siain. He may be wounded or taken prisoner, but 
ae ganas the other fellow who is going to be 
illed. 


¢ @ 
TOOLE’S TEARS. 


allies of almost childlike high spirits endeared 

the late J. L. Toole, the lifelong friend of 
Henry Irving, to all who knew him. On one 
occasion, when the author of ““Some Eminent Vic- 
torians” was spending a day in the innocent ad- 
ventures which Toole was a genius in originating, 
they went to the Tower, where they found them- 
selves among a party of eager sightseers in the 
chamber where the Crown jewels are disposed. 


It was a woman who was explaining to the eager 
throng the history of the articles displayed. At 
the end of a long catalogue she said: 

“And this is Anne Boleyn’s crown.” 

Toole, ——- suddenly overcome, burst into 
a flood of tears, and leaned against the wall in 
seemingly uncontrollable grief. 

“Oh, sir,” inquired the poor woman, in distress, 
“what is the matter?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” replied Toole, in broken 
accents. “Don’t mind me, but the fact is, I have 
known the family so long.” 


* © 


IN A DIFFICULT CASE. 


South American revolution has become aterm 
for a war a la opera bouffe. To a participant 
no doubt this view is extremely cynical, even cruel, 
but to the newspaper reader thousands of miles 
off the rapid changes seem to belong to the stage 
rather than to real life. A writer in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger recounts an improbable story, 
which nevertheless expresses this attitude. 
Two armies were Yer | each other so 
that a third was about to be caught between them. 
The commander of the third army saw the pre- 
dicament. On the right were government troops, 
on the left insurgents. 
“General, why do you not give the order to 
fire?” asked an aid, dashing up on a lame mule. 
“T would like to,” responded the general, “‘but 
for the life of me I can’t remember which side 
we’re fighting for.” 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves and brain, and 
induces refreshing sleep. [Ade. 














I want every housekeeper in the land to send 
for my new dessert book. It has been greatly 
enlarged and improved, contains many new 
recipes and is handsomely illustrated in colors. 
The book is full of the daintiest and most de- 
licious desserts imaginable, suitable for any and 
all occasions at every season of the year. For the 
name and address o zou grocer I will send you 
the book free. If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, 
for 2c. in stamps and his name | will send a full 
pint sample, or for lic. a two-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
S». 
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lac-tic, 
Tooth Brush. 


There is everything in habit, 
and the child trained to the 
daily use of the Prophylactic 
brush will continue it 

The exercise of this habit 
prevents decay and contrib- 
utes greatly to personal ap 
= pearance and to good 
health. Don't you 
think it a good habit? 


Adults’ . . 35c. 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Alirays in a 
yellow bos 
Of dealers or by mail 
Send for “Tooth Truths," 
valuable advice on the 
eare of children’s 
teeth. Sent free. 
FLORENCE MFG.CO. 


159 Pine Street, 
Florence, Mase. 




















I thought of the boy who “stood on the |- 





The railroad president to-day 
spends the greater portion of the 
summer at his country home 
renewing his energy. He keeps 
in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 
yet his office and the principal 
business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his ad- 
vice and direction are asked and 
given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late afternoon, 
he conducts his business over the 
long distance line. 


He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been re- 
newing his energy—sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf—making him- 
self more fit for the busier season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 
of business than the president of 
two decades ago. 


This is simply an illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or profes- 
sional man. 

It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the 
constant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies—of one system,extend- 
ing to every nook and corner of 
the United States, keeping al/ lo- 
calities within speaking distance 
of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 
will ad them 


Whatever your interests, it 





ically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 








COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 
and a proper regard for looks and economy will 
* not. be satisfied until you wear Linene collars. 


If you can't find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cts, we will send sample box by mail 


" prepaid for 





sample for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 
LAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 




















ere the water fairies dwell, 
Little brethren of the dell; 
Each a voice has like a bell; 
Do not fear them! 
You can hear them, 
If you only listen well! 
Water fairies, 
This their lair is, 
And they weave a spell! 


Tinkle! tinkle! tinkle! Harken, 
When the eves of summer darken, 
That’s the rapt hour, so they tell! 

Tiny trebles 

O’er the pebbles; 

Altos, basses, 

In deep places; 

Ever, ever, 

Fleet endeavor 

Rhythmic races 

To be running; 

To be shunning 

Gloom, and never 

To be chanting 

Any haunting 
Hollow music like a knell! 


Near, and nearer; 
Clear, and clearer, 
Or retreating, 
And repeating 
Echoes from some crystal cell; 
Water fairies, 
Such their care is, 
Little brethren of the dell! 
Do not fear them, 
Rather cheer them 
For the fair notes that endear them; ~ 
You can hear them, plainly hear them, 
If you only listen well! 


* ¢ 
FOUR CENTURIES SINCE CALVIN 


his remarkable year 
T of centennials of 

distinguished men 
is made more notable 
by the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth 
of John Calvin, who 
was born at Noyon, in 
France, July 10, 1509. 

Few names of the six- 
teenth century stand out 
in bolder relief than his. 
The earnestness of his 
detractors and the vigor 
of those who defend him alike testify to the 
strength of character of the man. 

Few men now accept in full the doctrines 
which he taught, and still fewer justify all 
that he did. Yet even those who least believe 
his teachings and who most deplore his more 
severe and arbitrary acts pay tribute to the 
greatness of his genius and the lasting value of 
his influence. 

It is something ta be remembered, as one 
pores over the ponderous tomes that contain 
his ‘‘Institutes,’’ that John Calvin produced 
this stupendous work when he was only 
twenty-six years of age. The reign of young 
men in the world of thought and action is no 
new thing. 

It is also to be remembered that besides being 
a theologian, he was a commonwealth-builder. 
Although Geneva reacted against the severity 
of his government and banished him, it found 
itself unable to get on well without him, and 
recalled him to administer its affairs. On the 
whole, he ruled wisely, even though with 
severity. And the time had need of some 
severity. He who brought order out of chaos, 
and applied the principles of Christian faith to 
the government of a commonwealth, deserves 
well at the hands of a posterity that has 
profited by his mistakes as well as by his 
successes. 





JOHN CALVIN. 


This is not the place for an extended discus- | P® 


sion of the theology of John Calvin. He 
emphasized the sovereignty of God until it 
seemed to leave no room for human freedom, 
and that brought its inevitable reaction. 
Modern science is doing something to give new 
emphasis to those conditions of heredity and 
environment that act as limitations to human 
freedom, and in some respects men of to-day of 
the scientific mind out-Calvin Calvin in their 
approach to fatalism. 

Each man’s consciousness that he is master 
of his soul will keep the world from going 
wholly over to the new, or back to the old, 
theory; but the trend of modern thinking, 
although it proceeds more along scientific than 
theclogical lines, is not such as wholly to dis- 
parage the virile and forceful logic of Calvin. 

Henry Ward Beecher, when asked whether 
he were a Calvinist, replied, ‘‘Yes, that is, I 
believe what Calvin would believe if he were 
now living.’’ 

It is in some such way we should follow all 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





great men who have lived in other days, honor- 
ing them in proportion as they met bravely 
and consistently the needs of their own genera- 
tion, and following them in so far as their 
thought and life may inspire us to meet the 
demands of our own. 

‘All things are yours,’”’ said Paul; and 
among these ‘‘all things’’ he definitely included 
all great men, ‘‘Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas,’’ or Calvin or Arminius or Servetus, 

We are debtors to the whole past, not to 
follow it blindly, nor to scorn its mistakes 
indiscriminately, but to learn from it and 


improve upon it. 
cy 


THE “WOES OF THE COUNTRY.” 


n Atchison County farmer, says a writer in 
A the Atchison Daily Globe, was “dragging 
his mile of road,” and at the corner met a 
neighbor, who had a bad piece of road in front 
of his farm. “Bad roads are the least of my 
troubles,” said the second man, “and,” he con- 
tinued, “did you ever stop to think that this isa 
one-man country?” The listener replied that he 
had been busy dragging roads lately, and had not 
noticed it. 


“Well,” continued he who was not worried about 
bad roads, “‘it is a fact, and we are but little better 
off than Russia. I can get along for the rest of 
my life, but I am alarmed for my children. This 
one-man country and the trusts are sapping at our 


very vitals. 

“tt looks like rain,” said the farmer on the road 
drag, “and I want to get this road finished, but 
I'll take time to give you a few of my ideas of 


place, good roads are of more 
impo ce to me than this one-man-country 
talk you are rs up. I should think a lot 
more of you if you would get out your drag and 
fix up that road along your = I believe that 
bad road is half-responsible for your sour disposi- 
tion. I know that when I ride over my Cae 

I feel all right, but the minute I strike that rotten 
piece i road of yours I begin to feel just the way 
ou talk. 

J “T have been an American and a Kansan for 
if years, and I know there is nothin a 
with the country. There + Fy a few 

spots in it, just as there are spots in your 
farm, and in your own disposition, but those few 
bad spots are not the whole country, by a long 


ngs. 
“In the first 
rtan 


ot. 

“You ony yon are alarmed for the future. I 
should be, if I talked and thought as you do. 

“If you will read your Bible oftener and sub- 
scribe for afew of best papers, you will see 
things differently. 

5 ou drag that road of yours all of your 
neighbors will think a lot more of you, and even 
our Own sons will take a more wholesome interest 
n farm life. But as it isa mile to the other end 
of the road and I have two more rounds to make, 
I must be getting along before that rain catehes 
e , 


Farmer number one moved off. He looked back 
and saw his neighbor still standing, looking in- 
tently at the ground. There was no indication 
that his talk had any effect. It takes work 
to drag a road, while it is not much trouble to read 
a rabid, foolish newspaper and think about the 
“woes of the country. 


m 
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FAMOUS, AFTER ALL. 


ne of the interesting things about foreign 

travel is the abundance of historic or 

literary association. Every village, almost, 
has its great event in the past to be proud of. 
And so, says a writer in the Chicago Ledger, the 
American who found himself in an obscure English 
village, his guide-book left behind, felt very confi- 
dent that there must be something for which it 
was renowned, 


About the first person he met when he fared 
forth was a seedy native, who looked promising 
as a source of information. 

“What are the points of interest about this 
village?” he asked. 

“T be n’t aware of any, zur,” the old man replied. 

“Surely this must be one of the places where 
Julius Czsar hid some relics.” 

“T ain’t heared on it, zur.” 

“Isn’t this the storied spot where King Arthur 
demanded maple-sirup on his waffles?” 

“It mout ’a’ n before wy, time, zur.” 

“At least, here’s where William the Conqueror 
geeppee to have his pants pressed before the 
Ba’ 4 e of Hastings?” 

“ zur. ” 


0, ; 

“Funny locality, this, for England! Are you 
certain s isn’t the precinct the Plan nets 
carried by seventeen majority in the election of 
1154, when there weren’t but three registered 
votes?” 

“I don’t remember of it, zur.” 

“Perhaps this is the historic ground where King 
John subscribed to a new platform and tried to 
— the election-of-senators-by-popular-vote 
plank?” 

“No, zur, I think not.” : 

“Not even the scene of a floral battle during the 
War of the Roses?” 


“No, zur. 

“And didn’t Henry the Eighth ever find one of 
his wives here?” - e 

“He didn’t as I know on, zur.” 

“Well, I bet this is where Queen Elizabeth used 
to come to take her milk baths. You have milk 
here, haven’t you?” 

“T dunno as she ever took baths, zur.” 

“Aren’t there any ruins of battle-grounds or 
ghosts or legends or quaint customs or souvenir 
st-cards, or anything?” 


ur. . 
lace is this, anyway?” 
“I believe, zur, it do be where some ’un wrote a 
elegy on the country churchyard, zur.” 


PRIMITIVE INNKEEPING. 


veteran travelling man has recently re- 

counted in the Kansas City Journal some 

of his experiences of forty years ago, when 

the path of the men in his business was rugged 

and not bordered with flowers. “We travelled in 

those days by wagon,” he says, “‘and we would be 

out for weeks in all kinds of weather and encoun- 
ter all kinds of hardships. 


“The travelling man_of to-day doesn’t know 
what hardships are. Why, I remember one time 
years ago at Dexter. e had been out for two 
weeks, and had not had a decent bed in that time. 
We came to a frame hotel, with one room down- 
stairs. After eating a meal of corn bread, bacon 
and coffee, I was assigned to room Number 14. 

“The landlord told me how to find it, and I 
followed his directions by going outside, climbin 
up a ladder, and ye | in the dark till I foun 
Number 14 on the foot of a bed. 

“I crawled in. There was one blanket and a 





cover, but 1 slept well that night. 


Imagine my 
surprise, though, on awakening in the morning, to 
discover there wasn’t any roof on the house. 


“Again, in a Missouri town some thirty - five 
— ago, I was staying at the town tavern. 

ad passed a good night, in a fairly comfortable 
bed, but I was awakened at six o’clock in the 
morning by the landlord. 

“Can you lend me one dollar and a half?’ said 


he. 

“*What for?’ I asked, in amazement. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘butcher’s here with meat for 
breakfast, but he won’t leave it without the cash 
If some one doesn’t put up the money, 
there’ll be no breakfast.’ 

“T put up the money,” concluded the veteran. 


BILLINGION'S SEA 





“This day, Francis Billington, having, the week 
before, seen from the .top of a tree on a high hill, a 
great sea, as he thought, went with one of the Master’s 
Mates to see it, they went three miles, and then came 
to a great water divided into two great lakes, the 
bigger of them five or six miles in circuit, and in it an 
isle of a cable length square, the other three miles in 
compass.”’—Mourt’s “Relation.” 


“rhe sea! The Western ocean!’ rang his cries. 
The mate came hurrying up. A minute more 
And his face, too, a strange elation wore, 
For westward through the trees there gleamed the 
prize 
Kings’ fleets had sought for ages. 
Had seen it first. 
Soon, disappointment sore. 
Always too soon we find a farther shore 
Confines our seas of boyhood lakelet-size. 


But Fate’s grim smile for once was not unkind: 
His fair sea with the Pilgrim lad’s name still 
Commemorates the hour he was a king. 

What if his after years were vision-blind? 

He knew a moment that transcendent thrill 
That Cortes felt and found a Keats to sing. 


¢ ¢ 


DECIDING FOR MRS. TIBBS. 
T° discussion began on the point whether 


The boy’s eyes 


Mrs. Tibbs had or had not told her husband 

that she wanted a new suit. The lady pro- 
tested that she had gone over the whole ground 
not four days ago, and the gentleman maintained 
that she had not, or, if she had, that he had not 
heard her. At last this dispute was cleared up, 
and Mrs. Tibbs produced from her bag two sam- 
ples of cloth. A writer in the New York Sun tells 
the story. 

“Now,” said she, “I want _ to tell me honestly 
which of these you like better.. Please put your 
mind on it for just a minute.” 

Tibbs took the samples and eyed them languidly. 

“When did you get them?” he asked. 

“Those are the same that I showed you the 
other day,” she replied. 

Tibbs looked at them a little more closely. “So 
they are,” he admitted, “but = are =v asking 
me wow them again? Do you k Pll change 

mi 


m 
Which do a really like?” she went on, ignor- 

ing his question. 
*I told you the other day I liked the light 
s,” he answered, rather abruptly, and tossed 


e scraps into her lap. 
“That’s just the trouble. Men have such queer 
tastes. Iho you’d like the dark stuff.” 


“Do you like the dark thing better?” asked her 
band. 


us b 

“No. It doesn’t make a particle of difference to 
me. Aux likes the dark cloth better, though, 
and Mabei likes the light, but she’s rT to geta 
light suit made the same way, and I didn’t want 
them to be so near alike. e go out together so 
much, you know.” 

“T don’t see how you can make a mistake,” 
said her husband, reassuringly. “Tf you like both, 
it makes no difference which youtake. Shut your 
eyes and grab.” 

“Why can’t you treat it seriously? I suppose 
ou men don’t understand. What is it you don’t 
ike about the dark material?’ 

“T thought it looked rather cheap, that’s all.” 

“Now isn’t that funny?” cried his wife. ‘You 
think the dark looks cheap, and I think the light 
looks cheap, and besides, it seems kind of sleazy. 
That’s the reason I ordered the dark.” 

“So — ordered it, after all? You just said 
you didn’t order it.” 

“IT said I didn’t order it the other day. And 
besides, I can change the order easily enough. Of 
course I wouldn’t think of taking the dark if you 
think it looks cheap.” 

‘What I meant,” explained her husband, “was 
that it was comparatively cheap. Compared to 
the other, you know.” 

“Well, if I can’ get the dark goods, perhaps rl 
take the light, after all. The tailor said he’d call 
me up this evening and tell me if he could get it 
or not. There’s the telephone now.” 

“Now isn’t that exasperating?” Mrs. Tibbs said, 
as she came back afew moments later. “He says 
he can’t get the dark cloth.” 

“That’s !” said her husband, heartily. ‘‘That 
puts an end to the ar; ent.” 

“‘Why, John, how stupid!” said his wife. ‘Don’t 
you see that he telis me he can’t get the dark 
goods because he wants to sell me the light mate- 
rial? —or if it isn’t that, and the dark is actually 
all sold out, it proves what I thought, that it is 
really the best. Goodness! I don’t know what in 
the world to do.” 

“What did you tell him?” asked John. 

“T told him to go ahead with the light. What 
else could-I? Now there’s just one more ques- 
tion, John, and I won’t bother you any more. 
How would you have the skirt made, pleated or 
plain? They’re making them both _? 

But Tibbs, although a polite man, was reading 
his newspaper. 


* @ 


A BURNING COAL-MINE. 


ne of the most extraordinary fires ever re- 

corded in history is that of the burning 

coal-mine at Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 
In 1858, fifty-one years ago, the fire began. Since 
that time it has smoldered steadily, eating up 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal, and burn- 
ing its way deep underground to a point a mile 
west of Summit Hill. To-day an attempt, described 
by a writer in Popular Mechanics, is being made 
to extinguish it. 

The shaft in which the fire began led into a 
mine that had been worked for many years. k 
of men and lack of means prevented a proper 
pn of the danger when it started. = he 
ear! 
re arde 
an 


ays of coal-mining much of the coal now 
as valuable was considered worthless, 
The enormous quantities 


discarded as refuse. 














of this discarded coal bountifully fed the hungry 


re. 

In 1862 the company attempted to make an open 
cut to block off the fire. After an excavation of 
two thousand feet had been made, the work, for 
some forgotten reason, was abandoned. 

The next attempt was made sixteen years ago. 
Holes were sunk until cracks or open shafts were 
struck, and into these were poured refuse, water 
and wet clay, the purpose being to block the fire 
by a wall of incombustible material. 

More than six hundred holes were sunk, and into 
these thousands of tons of “‘ gob” were forced, 
some of the holes eating wp as much as eight 
thousand tons of material. veral hundred thou- 
sand dollars were spent in this work, but the fire 
crept round the walls and continued to burn. 

Now, however, expert engineers have devised a 
scheme which it is believed will finally check the 
conflagration, though at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars. Six shafts are being sunk into the earth 
across the path of the fire, the first being an open 
cut one hundred feet long by twelve feet wide. 
Three of the other shafts will be fifty feet long by 
twelve feet wide, and the remaining two will be 
twenty feet long by twelve wide. All are to be 

t , and they will be sunk to the coal 
vein, a distance of two hundred feet. 

The coal will be removed from these shafts, and 
from the intervening spaces between them, a 
solid wall of concrete or clay, or both, being sub- 
stituted for the coal. This wall will extend to the 
bottom of the vein in the valley, where water will 
complete the barrier. 





A HERO OF THE COLUMBIA. 


he early immigrants to Oregon, in 1843, found 
the last stages of their journey the most 
difficult part of their undertaking. Mr. W. D. 
Lyman, in his book, ““The Columbia River,” tells of 
the flatboats constructed on the Walla Walla, that 
the pioneers might pursue their way more easily. 
Huge, uncouth structures they were, made of 
timber gathered on ,the river-bank. But when 
loaded and pushed out into the swift current, 
steered with immense sweeps in the stern, these 
flatboats afforded to the footsore and exhausted 
immigrants a delightful change. 


For a hundred miles or more the elements were 
propitious. With the bright sunshine, the clear, 
cool water, the majestic snow-peaks in the dis- 
tance, the easily Hiding boats—this seemed to 
those of Doctor Whitman’s party who had em- 
barked the most delightful part of the entire 
journey. But at the C des, after reaching The 
lles, a boat with several members of the Apple- 
= family, one of the most prominent in the 

igration, was overturned in the rapids, and 
three of the party were drowned in the boiling 
surge. Two were saved in a way that seems 
almost miraculous. 

One of these was a young boy, the other a youn 
man. The boy was very active and an excellen 
swimmer. 

After the overturning of the boat he was carried 
two miles in the current, part of the time being 
entirely sucked under by whirling undercur- 
rent. After being tossed with violence between 
rock and wave till it seemed he must expire, he 
was suddenly cast forth wu a ledge of slippery 
rock, to which he clung seperate till he h 
recovered breath. Then he drew himself up on a 
narrow shelf, and at the same moment saw the 
young man swept by. 

Reaching forth, the brave boy managed to bring 
the strugg ing man to the same shelter with him- 

. But they soon realized that they were on a 
rocky niche, from which they could find no way up 
the precipitous cliff. They were in a trap. 

Looking across the river, they could see that the 
bank was smooth, and that on that side lay the 


trail. 

Young Applegate, the boy, saw that a reef ex- 
tended a considerable part of the way across the 
river, and desperate as the attempt seemed, he 
resolved to pick his way along the reef to a — 
where he might swim.to the other shore. It was 
his only chance for life. 

Fearful as were the odds, the daring lad accom- 
eg a his king round, he discovered 

hat his comrade had not possessed the nerve to 
follow. And then, most wonderful of all, back he 
went to assist his more timid fellow. In this 
he their way to shore. 

Battered, | 

d lived to 


bruised, exhausted, recoy- 
ered, an 
fight with the Colum 





























’ they yet 
a gees old age, to tell of their 
ia River. 


PETER WAS ACTUALLY MOVING. 


eter, thirty-two years old, was the white 
Pp horse of all work which had belonged to the 

Bentons ever since, thirty years ago, they 
had moved into the country to farm and “rest.” 
Peter had done most of the resting, however, 
and his perfect health seemed to promise that he 
was destined to keep on resting almost indefi- 
nitely. In spite of his quiet nature, Mrs. Benton, 
who had grown up in town and was not accus- 
tomed to horses, regarded Peter as a fearsome 
animal. 


When not otherwise employed, Peter moved 
deliberately about the yard at the end of a rope, 
“mowing the lawn” with his aa. It 
would have been safe, so far as Peter was con- 
cerned, to let him roam free, but Mrs. Benton 
insisted that such a course would be disastrous, 
and sternly forbade it. 

Bob, the six-year-old son, of whom Peter ap- 
peared to very fond, was allowed a special 

rivilege. Whenever the grass in the middle of 
he lawn was too short for even Peter to crop, 
Bob would lead him to the borders of the garden, 
and still holding him by the rope, the thirty-two- 
—— horse would eat the longer and greener 


One day, when this process was going on, Bob 
became interested in a butterfly, dropped the rope, 
and went pell-mell after it. Peter naturally kept 
on eating. As long as a rope was tied to his 
halter, he considered himself tied, just as an 
elephant is said to believe himself bound if only 
a straw is round his leg. 

But Mrs. Benton, ever watchfwi, saw from thie 
dining-room window what had taken place. To 
her to have Peter loose spelled danger. It took 
but a second to throw up the window and cry, 
“Bobby! Peter’s got away from you, 
and he’s moving!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Pigweed, burdock, ragweed, thistle, dandelion, 
chickweed, purslane, plantain, daisy, mallow, 
buttercup, witch-grass, sorrel. 
I 


; II. 
2. FANG HEMP 
ALOE EVIL 
NORA MIRE 
GEAR PLEA 


3, Cowl, owl; soil, oil; fray, ray; plight, light 
smiles, miles; blast, last. 

4. 1. Brace, let—bracelet. 11. Neck, lace—neck 
lace. 

5. Calm, clam; spot, tops; east, seat; salt, last ; 
fits, fist; law, awl; sneak, snake ; flesh, shelf; 
Save, vase. 

6. Leg, horn—Leghorn. 












































THE BERRY RACE. 
BY AUGUSTA KORTRECHT. 


ed had been in the country a whole week 

before the weather was just right for 

berrying, and on the sunshiny morning 
when the time did come at last no one had to 
be spoken to about dawdling over his dressing. 
Buttons and buttonholes seemed to find each 
other by magic; even breakfast, with nice, 
brown, buttered waffles did not hold the little 
cousins long, and so it was not more than eight 
o’clock when Aunt Julia stood at the front door 
and watched them off. ‘‘The boys want to go 
barefoot,’’ said Kate. : 

Aunt Julia came down to where they were 
standing, and said, with a shake of the head, 
‘‘?’m afraid you’ll be sorry, Rob. And I’m 
sure Ned will. Why, he’s drawing up his feet 
already! Do they hurt you, dear?’’ 

But Ned had made up his mind to learn the 
art of going barefoot; mother had told him he 
might before he came to visit his cousins. So 
he planted his feet more firmly on the ground, 
and answered, ‘‘No, ma’am. Least they don’t 
hurt pretty much.’’ _ 

When they passed Uncle Rob’s store he heard 
the laughter, and came out with a stick of pep- 
permint candy for each one; and Ned said, 
‘*We’ll thank it back to you in berries, and I’m 
going to bring the most of anybody.’’ 

** Biggest buckets don’t always make the most 
berries, nor biggest talking, either.’’ And that 
was why Nell and Ned each decided that a 
certain pail should carry home the finest lot of 
berries, but they decided on different pails. 

They turned out of the village street, and 
a ten-minute walk over the sandy road, still 
damp and cool from the rain, brought them to 
the field where the blackberry thicket was. 
Then poor Ned, who had never in all his life 
before seen a berry growing on its bush, soon 
found that he had chosen a bad time to begin 
to toughen his feet, for he could not get near 
enough to reach even the fruit on the very out- 
side edge of the thicket. 

The girls wriggled right into the bushes, 
finding the ripest berries back in the shade, and 
Rob, who did not mind the stubble in the field, 
because he was used to it, went straight to a 
place he knew about round out of sight. Ned 
bravely tried to follow ; but the stubble was stiff 
and hurt so that the tears came into his eyes, 
and he had to give it up and climb to the top 
rail of the crooked fence to wait for his cousins. 

The time seemed very long to him. He was 
just wondering whether it would be fair to pay 
for his berries with the link puzzle Rob liked 
so much, and maybe get more than Nell, after 
all, when he heard a voice, and Nell herself 
twisted her way out of the briers. 


“TI told you I’d get them!’’ she began. 
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A sweet little 

girl went shopping, 
And never in her life felt worse 
Than when after choosing her dolly 
She found she’d forgotten her purse 
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BY JOSHUA CROWELL. 


t was summer, and Homer Hummer, the 

hornet, was busy as could be. He was also 

very buzzy; in fact, fully as buzzy, and 
much more busy, than his cousin, Beezy Buzz, 
A.B., a bee. The latter had been to Honey- 
Comb College and taken his degree. It was 
quite unusual for a bee to be A. B. But 
Homer was not envious of his cousin’s degree, 
for Homer was only a hornet, and knew he 
never could become A.B. or even a bee. 

‘“‘Tl’m a Hummer,” said Homer. ‘“‘A 
Hummer by name, a Hummer at work, when 
I make things hum, and a Hummer at the 
song, which all summer I hum: 

“*Hum-hum! Hum! 
Hum-m-m!’” 

Homer was not only a good Hummer; he 
was also an excellent Homer; by name, by the 
way he loved his home and stuck to it. It was 
a homely life for Homer and a humdrum life 
for Hummer, but he was contented and happy. 

One day, as usual, as soon as the rays of the 
morning sun touched the Hither Heather 
Hornet House, Homer Hum- 
mer’s home, he was outside 
the hole in the cellar floor,— 
which was also the only front 
door,—with black and yellow 
jacket on, ready for work. 
He said, ‘‘It will be a hot 
and stifling summer day ; all the signs of nature 
point that way. My little sisters, who work 
inside through all this torrid heat, will suffer 
much ; by the door I’ll stand, my filmy wings 
I’ll beat, like frisky fans, to cool and ventilate 
their close retreat.’’ 

Hotter and hotter it grew; Homer only 
fanned faster. Homer’s brothers came out, and 
flew about, but they wouldn’t help Homer; 
they all said they were afraid it was going to 
be a hot day; but it wasn’t any use to work. 
Sisters could attend to that—they preferred to 
play. 

Just then a tiny, sweet voice said, ‘‘How- 
do, Homer! Don’t you know me? I’m your 
cousin. ’’ . 

Now Homer remembered how his aunt had 
named her children by dividing her own name 
—which was Zippora Honora Fedora—into 
eight names: Nora, Ora, Dora, Pora, Ho-ho, 
Fedo, Zippo and Ra Ra Ra. 

‘*Not Fedo?’’ guessed Homer. 

‘*No,’”’ she said. 

‘*l know you now—Ho-ho!’’ 

‘‘No! No!’’ 

‘*You have grown so since I saw you last, 
but I think you must be Zippo?’’ 

‘*No—ha, ha, ha! I’m Ra Ra Ra!’’ 

‘*‘Why! Ha, ha, ha! So 
you are, Ra Ra Ra! My 
little wispish cousin grown 
to be a fine, waspish young 
lady! Would you like to 
go over the place?’’ 

“*Yes, if you will —’’ 

And Homer did. Ra Ra Ra had very bright 
eyes ; at everything she saw, they opened with 
surprise. Homer forgot he’d ever been a 
plasterer. He said, ‘‘We’ll go inside, and I 
will be your guide. The frantically fanning 
four, just outside the door, are the ventilating 
squad; inside, there comes 
to view, the few who never 
refuse to chew; they are 
the paper-pulp-makers ; and 
near at hand,’a noble band, 
the Amazon army, night and 
day all ready stand. We 
will now go to the attic, which is largest and 
has most rooms, and as we come down, I’ll 
rame the number and occupation of the 
workers on each floor. 

‘*Ten, tall, tried, true, tested, tip-top, tiny- 
tot turners. 

‘*Nine, new, natty, nimble, noble, never- 
nodding, noted nurses. 

‘*Kight, even-entered, ever-eager, earnest, 
energetic earners. 

**Seven, solemn, serious, sane, stolid stuff- 
selecters. 

‘*Six, slim, slick, simple stick-snippers. 

‘*Five, finicky, fine-furnishing finishers. 

‘*Four, foremost form-foremen. 

‘*Three, thrifty thrivers. 

“Two, trustees. 

**One.’’ 

*‘One what ?’’ asked Ra Ra Ra, politely. 

‘*Hush!’’ whispered Homer. ‘‘We never 
speak the name aloud; of her we are most 
justly proud; our Queen and mother lies 
imprisoned, all her life in this dark 
cell, that all the rest of us may be Gs 
contented, free and well; and in our 
home, in peace and plenty dwell. 
Tread softly by the royal cell.’’ 
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As they stood at the door once more, Ra Ra 
Ra turned her head and said, ‘‘It is a beauti- 
ful, bountiful, busy, bustling home.’’ 

When Homer politely asked to escort his 
cousin home, she said, ‘‘Hum! I should like 
to have you come, but another cousin, Mr. 
Beezy Buzz, A. B., said that possibly he might 
call for me.’’ 

‘*Hum!’”? said Homer Hummer. ‘“‘I think 
you would do better to trust yourself tome. I 
know that Beezy has been to college, and 
acquired honey knowledge and hive history, 
and he has solved, I have no h) 
doubt, the wax-mixing mys- ) 
tery; also on antennz anat- 
omy he has spent some time. 
But winging and stinging are 
more in my line. Although 
I’m a Hornet, I can go ina 
‘bee-line,’ and on your way home, should a foe 
be lying, put your trust in me for bee-line home 
winging and truly knightly chivalrous stinging.” 

Cried gentle Ra, ‘‘Say no more! I’ll let you 
take me to my door.’’ 

They were passing now through the orchard. 
**Stop!’’ cried Ra. ‘‘Look there!’’ 

“By the Big Bee Hive, as I’m alive, it’s 
our cousin Buzz, caught in the woof of a web, 
cornered and covered with the filmy fuzz, and 
bound about so sound, and wound in so tight, 
fh if he struggles with all his 
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might, he can neither budge 
nor buzz! Dear me suz! He’s 
in about as bad a plight as 
any Bee ever was!’’ 

‘‘Save him!’’ cried Ra. 

**Hum! I willl’? answered 
Homer, who was a hummer and always ready. 

And gallantly, at once, against the web he 
dashed, and began to kick and pick and poke, 
and pull it to pieces; but sly old Zimri Spi, the 
spider who planned the web, made it very 
strong; and it was not long before Homer found 
he was not untangling the web so much as 
tangling himself. He pushed and kicked about 
till Buzz was three-quarters free and Homer 
three-fourths bound. 

‘‘T’m free! I’m free!’’ cried Buzz, A. B., 
at last. All Homer said was ‘‘O dear me! 
Now I am bound and you are free!’’ 

Said Buzz to Homer, ‘‘ You set me free, I’m 
in honor bound to set you free. But just let 
me state, that if I pull the web from him, 
*twill then envelop me; then he’ll have again 
to rescue me; then I, him; then he, me; then 
I, him; he, me; I, him; he, me—on and on, 
forever, in perpetual monotony.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Ra, ‘‘you must do some- 
thing, or you are not worthy of your 
degree !’” 

Proudly then said Beezy Buzz, A. B., “I 
stored some knowledge, in Honey College, of 
present use to me, for I took ‘Course B,’ in 
honey manouver and in bee diplomacy. 
Come with me to the apple-tree. We’ll secure 
a quantity of the finest honey and place here 
and there upon the web, around the spot where 
Homer’s bound, and then we’!l see what will 
happen 1"? 

They did. And this is what happened: 

A big, jolly Lady Bee smelled the fresh 
honey, and alighted on the web to take a taste ; 
and thinking it too good to waste, went away 
to tell about it, and returned with several more 
Lady Bees. The orchard was full of Lady 
Bees, intent on shopping for bargains in 
honey, and most of the ladies had spent all 
their money ; so, when they saw a few gather 
at the web, they said, ‘‘We are all as hungry 
and tired as’ can be; this is evidently a five- 
o’ clock free honey tea.’’ 

By twos and threes the Lady Bees the 
honey teas attend, and as they all sit down to 
rest, the web begins to bend; and since they 
come so thick and fast, the web soon stretches, 
sags—at last it breaks, and Homer is made 
suddenly free by the five-o’clock honey tea 
coming to an end. 

*“**Rah! *’Rah! ’Rah!’’ cried Ra Ra Ra. 

‘*Buzz! Buzz!’’ said Cousin Buzz. 

‘*Hum! Hum!’’ shouted Homer Hummer. 
‘*Cousin Buzz, in your presence I feel humble 
as a humble Bumble Bee; before you tried 
your stratagem, I was as proud as I could be. 

I thought I knew it all—but now I plainly 
see that you have knowledge gained-in college, 
and are worthy your degree. I’ll waste no 
time around here fooling; I’ll go at once, 
and get some schooling.’’ : 

So saying, Homer Hummer flew away, 
and on that day registered in Hornete 
University, and was graduated in 
four weeks with highest hornet 
honors a W.D.S.B.—that is, Doctor 
of Winging, Bachelor of Stinging. 








‘*Where are yours? Let’s measure.’’ Then 
she caught sight of his empty pail, and looked 
from the doleful face to the bare legs and chubby 
feet, and her heart softened. ‘‘O Ned,’’ she 
said, ‘‘did they hurt ?’’ 

He did not answer, so Nell put her berries 
in a shady spot, climbed up beside him and 
fanned herself with her sunbonnet. ‘‘I could 
pick you some berries and put them in your 
bucket,’’ she said, after a while, ‘‘but ’twouldn’t 
be your beating.’’ Still there was no answer. 
Truth to tell, Ned was choking back some 
troublesome tears. He did not care about 
berries ; he wanted to pick berries. 

Suddenly she turned to him with a new light 
in her face. ‘‘I’ll tell you what!’’ she cried, 
excitedly. ‘‘Let’s get down, and you can put 
on my shoes and stockings while I rest.’’ 

Ned beamed on her ; then his face fell. 
feet are dusty,’’ he said. 

**No matter !’’ panted his cousin, nearly losing 
| her balance as she bent over to unbutton the 
little boots. ‘‘We always wear our oldest clothes 
when we go berrying.’’ 

He disappeared into the bushes; then Nell 
called him back, and in a moment of further 
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my generosity, told him her secret place where the 


| best black ones were. When the others came 
| straggling one by one from the thicket, they 
| found the two rivals waiting for them under 
| the shade of a little tree in the road, giggling as 
| if they had something funny all to themselves, 
}and the pails, placed side by side, were each 
| filled to the very brim. 

Rob had scratched his legs and was a little 
| bit cross, so he said, ‘*Thought you two made 
|so much fuss about running a race picking 
berries, and here you are sitting together as 
though there were no such thing as racing.’’ 

**You’ll see a new kind of race after a while,’’ 
said Ned, and he and Nell laughed some more. 

Then they saw—what do you think? Nell 
and Ned, hand in hand, hopping along, each 
with one foot in a shoe and stocking and hold- 
ing its bare mate up off the ground. 

How they did laugh! Kate and Grace took 
their pails, so they could hop more easily, and 
joined in the fun. And Rob’s face broke into 
a grin as he said, ‘‘That’s all right, I s’ pose, 
as long as it lasts, but you hop-toads will get 
tired before long. Guess I’ll skip on ahead and 
get Aunt Julia to send some more shoes and 
stockings.’’ 

When they all reached home at last Aunt 
Julia said she had never had a finer lot of 
berries. 

The next day, when the family was eating 
dinner in the shady back porch, Nell said, ‘‘I 
couldn’t race berries with a cripple, ’specially 
when he was company, too. But I’d just like 


te, 


another chance, and then I’d show him! 
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A bright little =~“ 
boy went fishing 
In the deepest 
part of the brook. 
But alas! his pleasure was spoiled, 
For he found he’d 
forgotten his hook. 









































The PRIZE Edition — 


OF 
“New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue ”’ 











This 


Page 

Book is 
indispen 
sable to 
any woman 
who desires 
to dress in 


latest New 

York Fash- s 

ion at econom- 

ical prices. Prize 
Edition 


No other Fashion Book is so complete —so 
authoritative or so valuable as this Prize Edition. 

You will find attractively illustrated and fully 
described 


Tailored Suits, Coats 


and Dresses 


$8.00 to $100.00 


Skirts— Costumes— Waists— Furs— 
Underwear— Hats— Corsets, Etc. 


Everything to wear for Women, Misses and 
Children at the lowest prices ever quoted. 


New York Styles Show Radical Changes 


Quality 
all wool 
Broad- 
cloth. 
Black, 
Navy, 
Brown, 
Gray or 
Dark 
Green, 
Our 
Special 
Price, 


$11.50 


Express 


prepaid 


Suit 
No. ¥ 25 
$11.50 


Express prepaid 

The Coat is 42 inches long, semi-fitted, and 
displays the hipless outline now demanded by 
current New York Fashions. 

The front is single-breasted, closing with four 
handsome jet buttons—same buttons being effect- 
ively employed to trim the back where the seams 
are slashed. Coat is lined throughout with good 
satin, guaranteed to wear for two seasons. 

The Skirt is made with nine gores, fitting 
snugly over hips and draping in straight, grace- 
ful lines. Two deep side plaits are arranged 
on each side of the front panel extending from 
knee to bottom of skirt. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Skirts are about 
40 inches long and are finished with 3-inch 
basted hem. Order by bust measure only. 


Our Special Price, $11.50 


Express prepaid 
Positively $18.00 value 


> OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with = 





| thing we send you—we want you to return it 
to us immediately, and we will promptly 
and cheerfully refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders 
of New York Fashions 


We own and operate four of the largest stores 
in America, therefore it is reasonable that we 
have advantages as regards Style, Quality and 
Prices not given to any other house anywhere. 
No matter how small or how large your. pur- 
chase, we pay postage and express charges, thus 
enabling YOU to shop in New York’s Foremost 
Fashion Store with genuine pleasure and econ- 
omy just as if you visited us personally. 


Write TO-DAY for FREE Copy of Prize Catalogue 
Address Dept. Y 











SUMS “1020° STREET, 


NEW YORK. | 
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| geron Taft, after signing the Payne 
tariff bill, August 5th, made a public state- 
ment, in which he described the bill as the 
result of a sincere effort on the part of the 
Republican party to keep the promises of its 
platform and to make a downward revision. 
It was not, he said, a perfect bill or a complete 
compliance with the party promises, but there 
were enough real decreases in rates to justify 
the statement that it made a substantial down- 
ward revision, while there were few increases 
of rates except upon articles which may be 
regarded as luxuries, and proper subjects of a 
revenue tariff. ° : 


Amore Trip.—President Taft has planned 
a long trip through the West and South, 
which will occupy nearly two months, from 
September 15th to November 10th, will cover 
about 13,000 miles, and will carry him as far 
West as Seattle and as far South as New 
Orleans. The President plans to visit the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition September 30th and 
October ist; to meet President Diaz of Mexico 
on the international bridge at El Paso, Texas, 
October 16th; and to sail down the Mississippi 
from St. Louis to New Orleans to attend the 
Deep Waterways Convention. He has accepted 
many invitations for receptions and addresses 
on the way. e 


reat Strike in Sweden.—Labor troub- 

les in Sweden, which began some weeks 
ago with a dispute over wages in the woolen 
and cotton industries, and were extended by 
successive strikes and lockouts until several 
hundred thousand men were affected, culmi- 
nated, August 4th, in orders for a general strike. 
The warring organizations of workmen and 
employers refused all offers of mediation and 
paid no heed to the personal appeals of King 
Gustaf. The situation was most acute, at 
Stockholm, where the street-cars, cabs and 
ferries stopped running, food-supplies were 
cut off, and the employés of the gas-works and 
electric-light plants joined the strikers. The 
government stationed troops to protect the rail- 
ways and lighting plants, but in several in- 
stances there were mutinies among the soldiers. 

& 


Crisis in Crete.—Before the four protect- 
ing powers, England, France, Russia and 
Italy, withdrew their troops from Crete on 
July 27th, the Cretans expressed their desire 
for union with Greece. The island had been 
administered by high commissioners nominated 
by the King of Greece; it had been policed by 
Cretans under Greek officers; the courts had 
been Greek; and Cretan office-holders had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the King of 
Greece. The Cretans hoped and expected that 
the temporary occupation by the powers would 
lead up to complete union with Greece under 
their sanction. On the other hand, the Turkish 
government demanded the full resumption of 
Turkish suzerainty as it existed before the inter- 
vention of the powers. 
. & 
To Rights asserted.—The Turkish 
government has now notified the powers of 
its intention to assert its rights. It first de- 
manded.of Greece the recall of all Greek officers 
now serving in Crete; and when the Greek 
government replied that the matter was in the 
hands of the protecting powers, with whose 
knowledge and consent the officers were sent to 
the island, the Turkish government, August 
6th, under threat of a severance of diplomatic 
relations, demanded that the Greek government 
express its disapproval of the annexation agita- 
tion in Crete and disclaim all ambitions regard- 
ing the island. e 
f  yrvew Aeroplane Record was made by 
Orville Wright, July 30th, when he drove 
his aeroplane, with a passenger, five miles and 
return, at an average speed of more than 4214 
miles an hour. This success fulfils the condi- 
tions of the contract under which the govern- 
ment was to buy the aeroplane for $25,000, 
and it gives the Wright brothers $5,000 in addi- 
tion for speed in excess of the 40 miles required. 
* 
ore ‘Dreadnoughts” and Bigger.— 
The. British government has announced 
its decision to build the four additional Dread- 
noughts, about which there has been so much 
discussion. Two of the battle-ships on this 
year’s program are to be launched this year, 
and two of them are to be laid down in 
November. The four battle-ships included 
in the additional program, just announced, 
are to be laid down in April next, and to 
be completed in March, 1912. They are to be 
super - Dreadnoughts, that is, even bigger 
and more powerful than the original Dread- 
nought type. In: partial explanation of the 
decision of the government, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna, stated in the 
House of Commons that during the three years 
in which the British government was doing its 
best to restrict the growth of armaments, Ger- 
many had laid down 11 large armored ships to 
Great Britain’s 8. 











The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 
The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 
The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 

The result— 








Uneeda Biscuit 
The BEST Soda Cracker 

vA 

From start to finish — from the 


granary to the moisture proof 
package — the one thought in 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit x 
is “BEST.” That's why you | 


enjoy them so. 
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Superior Toilet Articles. 


THE ‘‘KEEPCLEAN”’” BRAND. . 
oilet articles bearing this brand have a wide popularity. This is largely 
due to their construction. Not only are the materials employed of a 
superior quality, but each Brush has an aluminum facing and a water-proof 
composition setting. This prevents the absorption of water, oil or dirt. 


Silver-Mounted Toilet Mirror. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 

We offer the new and popular oval-shaped 
Toilet Mirror, ebony finish, with a beveled 
plate glass 5 inches in diameter. The oval 
shape is a special favorite, because the width 
of the glass gives a better view. We will 
engrave the Solid Silver Name Plate, script 
initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 


Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.15, post-paid. Initials can 
be engraved on the Name Plate of the Brush 
only at 3 cents a letter. 

This ‘‘Keepclean’’ Brush has a solid back, 
ebony finish, a good quality of bristles, and 
a Solid Silver Name Plate, which may be 
engraved with script initials only at 3 cents 
a letter. 


Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 


Two Brushes given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 35 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer full military style, white bristles, 
ebony finish, ‘‘ Keepclean’’ brand. Each 
Brush has a Solid Silver Name Plate, which 
may be engraved with script initials only at 
3 cents a letter. 


Gentlemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 


Both Brushes given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 30 
cents extra, postage included. Both Brushes 
sold for $1.25, post-paid. 

These Brushes, ‘‘Floreloid’’ brand, have 
a’ fine quality of white bristles, concave 
backs, ebony finish, and Solid Silver Name 
Plates. The latter may be engraved, script 
initials only, at 3 cents a letter. Write your 
order distinctly. 


“* Keepclean ”’ Tooth Brush. 


This is the Brush with bristles that will not 
pull out. The bristles are triply secured in 
pure aluminum. No tooth brush in the 
world like it. Has solid ebony handle. 
Sent post-paid to any address for 25 cents; 
or for 15 cents we will include it with any 
other of our toilet articles. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





























“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
$4 DatLy bes been made selling this 

loodle Cutter. Mrs. M. Pickerill 

wold 610 1 516 +4 small town. Cleared 961.50. 


Durable. Sanitary. Lightning seller. Special terms. Write today. 
N. THOMAS MFG. CO., 3297 Wayne a. Dayton, Ohio 


HAY-FEVER 


—— AND —— 
moved. Address P. B 


ASTH MA Buffalo, N.Y. Ask for Bo Book PP on 
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has rendered change of climate 
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rial lesson with good advice, pee - — methods 

P HOME CURE oot FREE. ied Gold Medal at World's 

Fair, St. Louis. largest Mme A School in the world. 
GEO 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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How are your CARVERS? 


Look and see. Are they old. 
worn out and out of date? 
Do they do you credit? Re- 
member there’s nothing 
that mars the appearance 
of your table more than a 
worn-out carving set. This 
elegant three-piece set of 


“Anchor Brand” 


Carvers 


Special carver steel, genu- 
ine stag-horn handles, ster- 
ling silver mountings, fully 
warranted. 


Post-paid $6.50, 


If your dealer hasn’t them. 





Lamson & Goodnow Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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Rugby Footballs. 


No. 1, Rugby Football, given for one 
new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. Inflator 25 cents, post-paid. 

ADE of strong’ leather, 
dressed with special refer- 

ence to its durability. Regulation 
size and thoroughly stitched with 
waxed thread. The bladder is 
made of the best rubber. The 
Rugby Ball has been adopted by 
the leading colleges. We include 








a Steel Lacing Needle. 





No. 2, Collegiate Rugby Football, 
given for ome new subscription and 
$1.10 extra, postage included. Price 
$2.25, post-paid. 

Made of thick cowhide, regu- 
lation size, and is strong and 


durable. Has the best rubber 
bladder. Lacing Needle in- 
cluded. Inflator- bulb, with hard 


rubber tube, furnished for 25 
cents extra. 


Football Suit. 


The Full Suit given for one new sub- 
scription and 45 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded, Price of Jacket 50 cents, post- 
paid. Price of Trousers $1.00, post-paid. 





chest measure, from 24 to 34 
inches inclusive. The Trousers 
are also made of brown drilling, 
full padded and thoroughly 
stitched. Sizes, waist measure, 
24 to 34 inches inclusive. 


THe Jacket is made of brown 
drilling, sleeveless. Sizes, 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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he most Ancient Man.—The average 

reader does not see much difference in age 
between human remains found in the beds of 
the Pleistocene and the Pliocene, but to the | 
geologist the difference is very great, only he 
cannot express it in years or centuries. Until 
recently the oldest remains of man known dated 
back to the middle Pleistocene. Among these 
are the-celebrated relics from Neanderthal, Spy 
and other places. But in October, 1907, a lower 
human jaw was found in deposits attributed to 
the early Pleistocene, or even the late Pliocene. 
This would give it a greater antiquity than any 
of the others, and entitle it to be called the 
oldest remains of the human species. The teeth 
are well preserved. The most remarkable 
feature of the jaw is the absence of a chin. 
The canine teeth are not unduly prominent, 
and the dimensions of the teeth are within the 
limits of variation in living man. | 





° 
he Carnegie Cactus.—The big cactus of | 
Arizona, which attains a height of 50 to} 
60 feet, and which has heretofore been known | 
as the Cereus giganteus, has been found by 
Doctors Britton and Rose to be the type of a | 
new and hitherto undescribed genus. It is not | 
a Cereus at all, they say, and they propose 
to call it the Carnegiera giganteus. 
& 
mplementary Colors.—Recent experi- | 
ments, the results of which have been | 
placed before the Academy of Sciences in Paris, | 
appear to demonstrate that the true complemen- | 
tary colors of the spectrum have not hitherto | 
been recognized. Red was formerly considered 
to be the complement of green, yellow of violet, | 
and blue of orange. But according to Mr. | 
Rosenstiel, the complementaries of red and | 
orange are neither green nor blue, but two | 
greenish - blue tints, and the complement of | 
yellow is blue and not violet, which is a 
complement of green. Mr. Rosenstiel has ac- | 
cordingly formed a new ‘‘chromatic circle’ for | | 
the use of artists, which he believes is more | 
correct than its predecessors. 
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he International Candle.—Beginning | 

July ist, a new unit of electric illumina- | 
tion, to be called the international candle, is | 
to be adopted by France, England and the 
United States. The American standard candle 
is to be reduced one and six-tenths per cent. in 
order to make it uniform with the English 
candle and the Bougie Decimale of France. 
The value of the Hefner, the German unit, is 
nine-tenths that of the. new candle. 


ntrolling Flower Colors.—By the use 

of chemicals, such as potassium hydrate, 
potassium carbonate, potassium sulphate, alumi- | 
num sulphate, calcium hydrate and lead acetate, 
Prof. Henry Kraemer of Philadelphia has pro- 
duced a red color in the petals of the white 
Kaiserin rose, and has caused hydrangeas, nat- 
urally red-flowering, to produce blue blossoms. 
The chemicals are fed to the plants in the form 
of solutions, or added to the soil in the solid 
form, solution then taking place gradually in 
the earth. The manner in which the chem- 
icals act on the plants is not yet fully understood. 
gmc Royal with a Whale.—The enor- 

mous strength of a large whale was demon- 
strated by the recent experience of the steam 
whaler, Samson, in the Norway seas. Off 
Sandefjord the cannon- 
eer of the Samson suc- 
ceeded in lodging a 
harpoon in the flank of 
a whale, which in the 
eyes of the sailors was of 
monstrous length. The 

ic whale took to flight, 

towing the little steamer after it. When the 
rope had run out to its full length the engine 
was reversed, so that, normally, it would have 
given a backward speed of 10 knots. Still the 
whale continued to tow the vessel during a 
period of eight hours, at the end of which the 
cable parted, and the chagrined crew saw their 
prey escape with the harpoon. 


= 





peastanties Shells.— Experiments have 
recently been made at Toulon with shells 
intended to illuminate the sea at a distance from 
the land, thus disclosing the presence and move- 
ments of an enemy at night. The shells are 
made to explode at a great height, and to 
give light for a sufficient time to permit an 
examination of the surface of the sea for 
several miles from the shore. The officers in 
charge of the experiments regard the illuminating 
shells as more effective than search-lights in | 
disclosing the position of hostile ships. Another | 
form of shell has been proposed, which shall, 
in bursting over the sea, spread a cloud of thick 
smoke about the batteries on shore, thus pre- 
venting them from seeing the approaching ships, 
and rendering the illuminating shells useless. 














This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Belongs to You—You Only 
Need Write for it 


The “NATIONAL” 


herewith is your property. 
In writing for the Style Book be sure to state 
whether you wish samples for a Tailored Suit 
and state the colors you prefer. 

sent gladly but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only 


Fall Style Book pictured 
Will you write for it? 


No Agents or Branch Stores 


“NATIONAL” 


TAILORED SUITS 
ntease $10 to $4 


Fall Style Book and Samples FREE 


Express Charges 
Prepaid 


“NATIONAL,” Suits are made to the measure of our customers 
all of whom send us their orders by mail. We have been making 
these perfect-fitting suits in this way for Twenty-One Years. And 
all of this Twenty-One Years of experience and knowledge and skill 


can go into the making of Your Suit this Fall 
You only need to write us to-day for your FREE copy of th« 
NATIONAL,” Fall Style Book and Samples pictured below 
You select your material from these samples. You select your 
suit from the Style Book. We do all the rest and we take all the ris} 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL,” garment has the “NATIONAL,” guarantee 
Tag—our signed G uarantee attached. This tag says that you ma 
return any NATIONAI,”’ garment not satisfactory to you and we 
will refund your money and pay express charges both ways 

The “NATIONAL,” prepays expressage and postage to all parts 
of the world 
“ ” 

NATIONAL” Ready Made Garments 

Waists Furs Hosiery 

Skirts Dresses Underwear 
Cloth Coats Sweaters Misses’ and Girls’ 
Fur Coats Hats Suits and Coats 
Rain-Coats Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 


Why not learn all the desirable new fashions from Your Copy of 
the “NATIONAI,”’ Style Book? Why not see the New Duchess 
and Gainsborough Hats, the New Dresses, which return this season 
to the pretty styles of the Twelfth Century, the New Long Coat 
Sweaters, the New “‘Silcotta’’ Petticoat, something you have never 
seen before, and all the new ideas in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits 
Dresses and Coats? It gives you so many new style hints, suggests 
so much to you and gives such complete information about what is 
going to be worn that it is the one indispensable fashion guide of 
the season. 


Samples are 



































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 8., a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil! 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


iven to sub- 
the paper, 








THE STUDY OF CANCER. 


My skeptical and “‘prac- 
tical” persons are prone 
to scoff at the alleged prog- 
ress in medical science. They 
admit that the average span 
of life has been lengthened, 
and that the fearful infant 
mortality of the last and pre- 
vious centuries has been mate- 
rially reduced; but this, they 
say, is the result of the im- 
provement in hygiene effected 
as much by sanitary engineers and sociologists 
as by medical investigators. 

They cast up against ‘medicine the fact, admitted 
by all, that cancer is on the increase, forgetting 
that this may be due in part to the saving of life 
in the early years, the result of which is that more 
live to reach the cancer age. 

Cancer is a disease of middle or advanced life ; 
and if more people live to the time when they are 
liable to suffer from cancer, it is evident that more 
will suffer from the disease. 

Medical science has discovered the cause or the 
mode of propagation of malaria and yellow fever, 
and has freed, or made it possible to free, the 
tropical regions of the world from these terrible 
scourges. It has discovered a remedy which has 
robbed diphtheria of most of its terrors, and 
another which has reduced the mortality of cere- 
brospinal meningitis from eighty to twenty-five per 
cent., and promises to reduce it even further, 
and to do away with the terrible sequels of the 
disease which formerly made recovery almost 
worse than death. It has not yet conquered tuber- 
eulosis, but it is in a fair way to do so, and, what 
is more, it is teaching the public how to avoid the 
disease. 

It has not yet solved the problem of cancer. 
That it will do so, however, is not doubted by 
those informed of the strenuous efforts being 
made in every country by earnest and trained 
investigators. All over the world institutions 
have been established for cancer research. One 
of this sort has existed in Buffalo, New York, for 
over ten years; the disease is being studied by 
a commission in Massachusetts, by another in 
England; there are also institutes for the study of 
eancer in Berlin, Frankfort and Heidelberg in 
Germany, and an international society has been 
established and meets regularly for the comparing 
of results. 

The results thus far, from the point of view of 
the layman, have not been great; but although no 
cure has been found, a great deal has been learned 
about the nature of cancer. The cause of it has 
not yet been definitely established. But the study 
has been systematically prosecuted for only a 
decade, and despite the paucity of results, the 
outlook is promising. 

Twenty years ago a man who prophesied the 
freeing of Havana from yellow fever would have 
been laughed at. Ten years from now, we may 
hope and believe, the problem of cancer will also 
have been solved. 
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THE HARRISON TRAIL PARK. 


— take many forms, but few are so 
worthy, interesting and generous as the 
recent gift by Col. Webb C. Hayes of a part of the 
old family estate of his father, President Rutherford 
B. Hayes, in Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, to the 
State of Ohio, to be kept as a memorial park for- 
ever. 

The gift does not include the family residence, 
nor the grounds immediately round it, but com- 
prises some eleven acres of beautiful and valuable 
improved forest land, including a great variety of 
native trees, which grounds will be further planted 
by the state forester for an arboretum. 

The highest promontory of this deeded tract, 
which is planted with choice shrubs, screened by 
evergreens and further secluded by two little 
lakes and a running brook with waterfalls, will 
become the permanent resting-place of President 
and Mrs. Hayes, their bodies, with the simple 
granite monument over them, to be removed thither 
at a later date from the local cemetery where they 
were originally interred. 

Spiegel Grove is of great historic interest, being 
located in the old Indian reservation or free 
territory maintained at the lower rapids of the 
Sandusky River for a long period prior to the 
Revolutionary War. 

The old Harrison Trail, so called, a military 
road leading from Fort Stephenson, in Fremont, 
to Columbus, the state capital, passes through 
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Spiegel Grove, and is preserved as its principal 
driveway. 

This trail was traversed by the Jesuit mission- 
aries and the early French war parties with their 
Indian allies in their endeavor to expel the English 
from the Ohio country. Israel Putnam, the Revo- 
lutionary patriot, traversed it with the Bradstreet 
expedition in 1764, himself building redoubts near 
the present Spiegel Grove. 

Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton and Heckewelder, 
with his Moravian missionaries and Indian con- 
verts, were all led captive along this trail in 1778; 
and it was traversed again and again by Nicolas, 
Pontiac, Tecumseh, Little Turtle and the Crane, 
all noted Indian chiefs. 

All the principal officers of the War of 1812, with 
the single exception of Andrew Jackson, passed 
up and down this famous road, notable among 
them being the commander-in-chief, William 
Henry Harrison, later President of the United 
States; Richard M. Johnson, “the man who killed 
Tecumseh,” later Vice-President; Brig.-Gen. 
Lewis Cass, later Secretary of State under 
Buchanan; Governor Meigs of Ohio, Postmaster- 
General under Madison and Monroe; and the 
venerable Governor Shelby of Kentucky. 

At Fort Stephenson, in Fremont, where the 
Harrison Trail begins, George Croghan, a gallant 
lad of twenty years, won the first memorable 
victory of the War of 1812, a victory which General 
Sherman characterized as “the necessary pre- 
eursor to Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and of 
General Harrison’s triumphant victory at the 
Battle of the Thames.” 

Thus there is no absence at Spiegel Grove of 
that tradition which Ruskin thought “would rob 
your rivers of their laughter and your flowers of 
their light.” History, nature and artifice, working 
hand in hand, have stamped beauty and story 
upon its every detail. 


THE WAYS OF TREATING “STARS.” 


he English actor, Macready, according to Sir 

Squire and Lady Bancroft’s recent book, “The 

Bancrofts’ Recollections of Sixty Years,’ was 
once playing “‘Hamlet” in the United States. 


During rehearsals he had found fault so severely 
with the local favorite, who took the part of the 
king, that his majesty determined to revenge him- 
self upon the great tragedian at the performance 
by reeling, when stabbed by Hamlet, to the 
center of the stage, instead o ——s at the 
back, and falling dead upon the very spot which 
Macready had reserved for his own end. 


The plan was carried out. Macready, on his 
part, groaned and prompted: 
“Die farther up the stage, sir! What are you 


doing down here, sir? Gert 
sir!’ 

To the amazement of the audience, the king sat 
bolt aoe on the stage. 

“Mr. Macready,” he said, ‘“‘you have had your 
way at rehearsal, but I am king now, and I guess 
I shall die where I please.” 

William Terriss accommodated himself to simi- 
lar conditions with superior and humor. In 
rehearsing the duel in ‘“‘The Corsican Brothers,” 
he said to a 

“Don’t you think, governor, a few rays of the 
moon might fall on me? Nature, at least, is 
impartial.” 


p and die elsewhere, 


AN UNAPPRECIATED GIFT. 


t is rude to look a gift-horse in the mouth—but 
it is also wise for the giver to inquire what sort 
of a horse would be most welcome. A writer in 
Tit-Bits reports a happening in the Perkins family 
bearing on this point. 


When old Mr. Perkins left the house in which he 
had lived for forty years, and arrived with all his 
household goods and treasures at the home of his 
son, there was trouble. 

One of his most treasured family heirlooms was 
missing—a big family album bound in full calf. 
Mr. Perkins was inconsolable. ‘I’ve used it 
regular for years,” he said, “and I wouldn’t have 
lost it for worlds.” 

“Never mind,” said his son, “we’ll see what can 
be done about it.” 

A little later he appeared with a new album 
beautifully bound in crimson piash with great 
brass clasps, which he presented to his father. 

On seeing it, the old man’s jaw fell to an alarm- 
ing degree. He banged his withered fist on the 
table with force. 

“In the name of goodness,” he said, ‘‘who could 
strop a razor on that?” 


* ¢ 


PLEASURE AND SACRIFICE. 


KX alert little five-year-old was visiting a city 
park with her mother for the first time. She 
had noticed the beautiful red and white swan 
boats, as they passed through in the morning, and 
her mother had promised they should come back 
after the shopping was done and have a ride. 


Shortly after dinner they stood on the bridge 
over the lagoon, watching the boats below and 


listening to the cry of the barker as he tried to 
nay passing crowds to patronize his swan 


But when her mother started toward the boat 
landing, little Elsie declared very vigorously that 
she did not want to go at all, and as her mother 
ur; her, broke forth in tears. 

his sudden fear was so different from her 
former eagerness that her mother could not under- 
stand it until she noticed the boatman’s call. 

He was crying, “Come along, come along—ride 
clear round the pond—only five cents for ladies 
and gents—children thrown in!” 


e¢ ¢ 
A “SORT OF COUSIN.” 


he lawyer eyed the woman in the witness-box 
in patient despair. Then, on the authority of 
a writer in the Detroit News, he rallied visibly. 


“You say, madam,” he began, “that the defend- 
ant is a ‘sort of relation’ of yours. Will you 
please ——_ what you mean by that—just how 
you are related to the defendant?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” replied the witness, beam- 
ing upon the court. “His first wife’s cousin and 
my second cousin’s first wife’s aunt married 
brothers named Jones, and they were cousins to 
my mother’s aunt. Then again, his ndfather 
on his mother’s side and my grandfather on my 
mother’s side were second cousins, and his step- 
mother married my husband’s stepfather after 
his father and my mother died, and his brother 
Joe and my husband’s brother Harry married 
twin sisters. I ain’t ever figgered out just how 
close related we are, but I’ve always looked on 
him as a sort of cousin.” 

“Quite right,” assented the lawyer, feebly. 





CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 




















CASE SCHOOL of APPLIED SCIENCE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Affords complete course of instruction in the 
following branches: Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Mining and Chemical Engineering. 
Fully equipped laboratories. Six large build- 
ings devoted exclusively to class rooms and 
laboratories. Half of each scholastic day devoted 
to class room work, half to practical work. 

For we full information address the 





and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of > 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. [Adv. 








BOYS! We can start you in business framing pic- 
tures. Any size frame made without tools or glue. Send 
25c. for sample frame. Goodrow Lock-Joint Frame, Chicago. 





0 Sti fi 
andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRI 
IT ONLY CO: TS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
FACTORY PRICE a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 


until you write for ourlarge Art Catalo; 
and learn our wonderful proposition o 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sstine vie 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 


Tires, PoastemBrakes single 
wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
Do Not Wait} write o-day for our special offer. 
MEA CYCLE COo.,Dept.K 50,Chicago 








THREE REASONS 
EACH WITH TWO LEGS AND TEN FINGERS. 


A Boston woman who is a fond mother writes 
an amusing article about her experience feeding 
her boys. 


Among other things she says: ‘Three chubby, | 





rosy-cheeked boys, Rob, Jack and Dick, aged six, | 


four and two years respectively, are three of our | 


reasons for using and recommending the food, | 


Grape-Nuts, for these youngsters have been fed 
on Grape-Nuts since infancy, and often between 
meals when other children would have been given 
candy. 

“I gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a neighbor 
whose three year old child was a weazened little 
thing, ill half the time. The little tot ate the 
Grape-Nuts and cream greedily and the mother 
continued the good work and it was not long 
before a truly wonderful change manifested itself 
in the child’s face and body. The results were 
remarkable, even for Grape-Nuts. 

“Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts every day 
and keep strong and well and have three of the 
finest, healthiest boys you can find in a day’s 
march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroying the chil- 
dren’s stomachs with candy and cake give the 
youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts when they are 
begging for something in the way of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly increased health, 
strength and mental activity. “There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 

















Ghe Roofing 
That Needs 
NoFPainting 

















Send for Free Sample. 


MATITE Roofing has a veal 
A mineral surface and it needs 

no painting. The ordinary 
ready roofing requires a heavy coat 
of paint every year or two or it will 
quickly deteriorate. 

Painted roofs are as out of date 
to-day as old-style farm machinery. 

Why should you buy a material 
which is only the dase for painting ? 
Buy Amatite. Put it on your roof 
and you will have ample protection 
for many years without care or at- 
tention of any kind. 

Any one can lay Amatite. It re- 
quires no skilled labor. Large-headed 
nails and liquid cement are in the 
center of every roll. It is the mod- 
ern, up-to-date roofing, and it is 
growing more rapidly than any other. 

Send for sample and booklet. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York, Chicago, Phila- 
deiphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans. 

















| Why Not Now ? 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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URN-CROSBY ! 
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Pp my on your own machine, no matter ufacture of dise rec —_ of any other make, 
whether it’s a Columbia or not, Columbia regardless of their cos 
Double-Dise Records will give you better Go to the nearest desher — an8 then don’t 
music, longer service, and a different selece- take “No” for an answer. Get (Columbia 
tion on each side of the dise. We guarantee Double-Discs, or go elsewhere. Write us and 
that the material used in their composition is we will give you the address of a near-by 
of better quality,finer surfaceand more dur- dealer; or send us 65c. and we will send you 
able texture than th: atenteringintotheman- a sample, postage free, with a catalogue. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Dept. N 8, Tribune Building, New York. 
ufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones — Double-Disc and Indestructible Cylinder Records. 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Headquarters for Canada — 40 Melinda Street, Toronto. 
DEALERS WANTED—EXCLUSIVE selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 
Write for special limited offer. 
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° Pears’ Soap” 


In the Summer Time 


It is well to remember that in going from home, 
changed conditions are temporarily experienced, 
which often act unpleasantly upon the skin. 


The best safeguard against such skin troubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 











All rights secured. 





HE illustration shows our latest Swell 

Front with Automatic Drop Head 
and Lift and Ball 
Bearings. It rep- 
resents the high- 
est achievement of the cabinet- 
maker’s art. The woodwork is 
quartered oak. Its smooth, pol- 
ished surface may be cleaned with 
a touch of the duster. 


When not in use the head drops 
down out of sight, and the ma- 
chine may then be used as a 
sewing or reading table. 
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The New Companion 
WILL MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT OF YOUR FALL SEWING 






TEN STYLES— ONE QUALITY 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers - - - - - $17.75 Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - - - - $20.75 

Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers  - - - - 20.75 Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - . - 21.75 

Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - - . - 21.75 Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift - - - 24.75 

Style 3 Cabinet, Hand Lift - - - - - - 23.75 Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift  - - - 26.75 

Style 4 Companion Special - - - - - - 19.25 Style 12A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift - - 29.75 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver the ing machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 


TYLE 2% is equipped with 
a full set of attachments and 
accessories, and is warranted for 
ten years. Some of its features are : 


Ball-Bearing Hub. Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. Automatic Tension. 
Automatic Bobbin Winder. Thread Cutter. 
Loose Wheel. Stitch Regulator and Scale. 


An Introductory Offer. 


Experience has shown that the sale of one 
New Companion Sewing Machine soon leads 
to other sales in that same neighborhood. In 
the light of this experience we shall be glad to 
offer the New Companion at an introductory 
price, provided the machine has not been sent 
previously into your town. A postal inquiry 
will secure this Offer by return mail. 
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east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This $1000 22 Cup 
for an ear 
of corn 


Made by Tiffany. 

Nearly three feet high. 

In solid gold and silver. 

To be awarded to the man, woman or child pro- 


ducing the best ear of corn grown this year in the 
United States. 


Open to everybody—nothing to buy or sell. 


The purpose of the donor of this trophy, W. K. 
Kellogg, is to improve the quality of the millions of 
bushels of corn used in making Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes. ‘ 


Many people think the perfection of corn flavor 
has been reached in Toasted Corn Flakes. Perhaps 
it has. If you don’t know how good Kellogg’s— 
the genuine Toasted Corn Flakes is—try it. Then 
you'll see how hard a task we are giving ourselves to i suiininaaenaniseninitvenvemeensyis 
improve it, and the only way we can improve it is 5 SES 
by the betterment of the corn itself. 


This award is going to encourage more and better 
corn in the United States. 


We are spending nearly $100,000 in an educational -_ : 
way to reach those who grow the corn. \ es 

And this means encouraging prosperity all over = 
the country. 


For the corn crop is the backbone of prosperous 
times. 


We raised 2,642,687,000 bushels last year. 
We’re raising 3 billions this year. 


The millions of bushels used in making Toasted 
Corn Flakes have tended to make the farmer more 
prosperous—and as the farmer prospers, so does the 
Nation. 


So this beautiful Tiffany Cup is interesting to 
every one—the dweller in the city as well as the 
producer in the field. 


It will be awarded at the National 
Corn Exposition, to be held in Omaha, 
December 6th to 18th. If you desire 
further particulars, write to the Secretary 

of the Exposition at Omaha. 
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Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is sold by almost 
every grocer in the United States. It can be 
distinguished from its many imitations by this 
signature on the package, 


oF. . , ay ro : “a 3 retame m2 : 
Made by the ’ | 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian trade supplied by the 
Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


























